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FRANCIS ATTERBURY, 


WITH AN ELEGANT HEAD. 


RANCIS ATTERBURY, 

bifhop of Rochefter, in the 
reigns of Queen Anne and King 
George I. was born the 6th of 
March 1662, at Middleton, or Mil- 
ton Keynes, near Newport-Pagnel, 
in Buckinghamfhire. He had his 
edueation in grammar learning at 
Weltminfter-{chool; and from 
thence, in 1680, was elefled a 
ftudent of Chrift-Church college in 
Oxford ; where he foon diftinguifh- 
ed himfelf for the politenefs of his 
wit and learning; and gave early 
proofs of his poetical talents, in a 
Latin verfon of Mr, Dryden’s Ab- 
falom and Achitophel, an epigram 
on a Lady’s Fan. and a tranflation 
of two Odes of Horace, He took 
the degree of bachelor of arts, 
June 13, 1684; and that of matter, 
April 20, 1687. This year, he made 
his firft effay in controveriial writing, 
in a piece, entitled, An Anfwer to 
fome Confiderations on the Spirit 
of Martin Luther, and the Original 

Vou, XI, 


of the Reformation. During his 
ftay in the univerfity, he is generally 
thought to have borne no incon- 
fiderable part in the famous con- 
troverfy, between Dr. Bentley, and 
the Honourable Mr, Charles Boyle 
(afterwards Earl of Orrery), con- 
cerning the genuinenefs of Phala- 
ris’s Epiftles; though Mr, Atter- 
bury’s name was not made ufe of 
on that occafion,. At what time he 
entered into holy orders, is not 
certainly known: but, in 1693, 
upon the death of his father, he 
made application to the Earl of 
Nottingham, to fucceed in the rec- 
tory of Milton, which he then 
called the height of his ambition 
and wifhes, as being the place of 
his birth. But, being difappointed 
in his expectation of this prefer- 
ment, and long fince tired of a 
college life, Mr. Atterbury refolved 
to quit the univerfity, and produce 
himfelf on a more attive fcene; and 


accordingly, making London his 
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refidence, he foon diftinguifhed 
himfelf in fuch a manner, that he 
was appointed one of the chaplains 
in ordinary to King William and 
Queen Mary, and was elefted 
preacher at Bridewell, and lecturer 
of St. Bride’s, In 1694, our young 
divine preached a remarkable fer- 
mon at Bridewell chapel, before the 
governois of that and Bethlehem 
hofpital, on the power of charity to 
cover fin; to which Mr. Benjamin 
Hoadly (fince Bifhopot Winchefter) 
publifaed fome exceptions, The 
fame year he was warmly attacked for 
his fermon, preachedbefore the queen 
at Whitehall, entitled, the Scorner 
incapable of True Wifdom. 

But the largeft field of controverly, 
in which he ever engaged, was that 
which opened itfelf in the year 1700, 
and continued four years, between 
him, Dr. Wake (afterwards Arch- 
bifhop of Canterbury}, and others, 
concerning the rights, powers, and 
privileges of convocations: in what- 
ever the truth of the queftion 
may be fuppofed to lie, he dilplayed 
fo much learning and ingenuity, as 
well as zeal for the interefts of his 
order, that the lower houle of con- 
vocation returned him their thanks, 
and the univerfity of Oxford com- 
plimented him with the degree of 
doforin divinity. January 29,1700, 
he was inftalled archdeacon of ‘Lot- 
nefs, being promoted to that dignity 
by Sir Jonathan Trelawny, then 
bifhop of Exeter, The fame year he 
was engaged with fome other learned 
divines, in revifing an intended 
edition of the Greek Teflament, 
with Greek Scholia, colleGed chiefly 
from the Fathers, by Mr. Archdea- 
con Gregory. Upon the acceflion 
of Queen Anne, in 1702, Dr. At- 
terbury was appointed one of her 
majefty’s chaplains in ordinary; 
and, in Oétober 1704, he was ad- 
vanced to the deanery of Carlifle. 
About two years after this, he was 
engaged in a difpute with Mr. 
Hoadly, concerning the advantages 
of virtue with regard to the preient 
life, occafioned by his fermon, 
preached on the goth of Augull, 
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1706, at the funeral of Mr. Thomag 
Bennet, a bookleller. In 1707, 
Sir Jonathan Trelawny, then bifhop 
of Exeter, appointed him one of 
the canons refidentiaries of that 
church; and, in 1709, Sir John 


Trevor, a great difcerner of men. 


and their abilities, was fo fruck 
with his fame, and charmed with 
his eloquence, that he made him 
preacher of the Rolls-chapel. This 
year he was engaged in a freth dif: 
pute with Mr, Hoadly, concernin 
paffive obedience, occafioned b 
his Latin fermon, entitled, ** Concio 
ad Clerum Londinenfem habita in 
Ecclefia S. Elphegi.”” In 1710, came 
on the famous trial of Dr. Sacheve- 
rel], whofe remarkable {peech on 


that occafion was generally fuppofed- 


to have been drawn up by our 
author, in conjunétion with Dr, 
Smalridge and. Dr. Friend. The 
fame year Dr. Atterbury was unani- 
moufly chofen prolocutor of the 
lower houfe of convocation, and 
had the chief management of affairs 
in that houfe. On the 11th of 
May, 1711, he was appointed, by 
the convocation, one of the coms 
mittee for comparing Mr. Whif. 
ton’s do&rines with thofe of the 
church of England; and, in June 
following, he had the chief hand 
in drawing up a reprefentation of 
the prefent ftate of religion, In 
1712, Dr. Atterbury was made 
dean of Chritt-Church, notwith- 
ftlanding the flrong intereft and 
warm applications of {everal great 
men in behalf of his competitor 


*Dr. Smalridge. The next year faw 


him at the top of his preferment, 
as well as of his reputation: for, in 
the beginning of June 1719, the 
queen at the recommendation of 
the Earl of Oxford, advanced him 
to the bifhopric of Rochefter, and 
deanery of Wefiminfter; and he 
was confecrated at Lambeth the 
4th of July following. 

It is faid, he had in view the pri- 
macy ofall England, and that his cre- 
dit with the queen and miniftry was 
fo confiderable, and his fchemes fo 
well laid, as probably to have carried 

it, 
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it, upon a vacancy, had not her ma- 
jelty’s death, in Auguft 1714, pre- 
vented him. At the beginning of 
the fucceeding reign, his tide of 
profperity began to turn; and he 
received a fenfible mortification 
relently, after the coronation of 
King George I. when, upon his 
offering to prefent his majetty 
(with a view, no doubt, of ftanding 
better in his favour) with the chair 
of ftate and royal canopy, his own 


-perquifites as dean of Weftmintter, 


the offer was rejeted, not without 
{ome evident marks of diflike to his 
perfon. During the rebellion in 
Scotland, which broke out in the 
firft year of this reign, Bifhop At- 
terbury gave an inftance of his 
growing difaffettion to the eftablifh- 
ed government, in refufing to fign 
the declaration of the bifhops. Be- 
fides which, he conftantly oppofed 


-the meafures of the court in the 


Houfe of Lords, and drew up fome 
of the moft violent protefts with 
his own hand. Thus he went on, 
till the year 1722, when, the govern- 
ment having reafon to fufpect him 
of being concerned in a plot in 
favour of the pretender, he was 
accordingly apprehended, on the 
e4th of Augu't, and committed 
prifoner to the Tower, This com- 
mitment of a bifhop, upon a fuf- 
picion of high treafon, as it was 
a thing rarely prattifed fince the 
reformation, {fo it occafioned various 
{peculations among the people. On 
the 23d of March, 1722-3, a bill 
was brought into the Houfe of 
Commons, for inflitting certain 
pains and penalties on Francis 
Lord Bifhop of Rochefter; a copy 
of which was fent to him, with 
notice that he had liberty of countel 
and folicitors for making his de- 
fence. Under thefe circumf(tances, 


the bifhop applied, by petition, to 
the Houfe of Lords, for their direc- 
tion and advice, as to his conduét 
in this conjuncture; and, on the 
4th of April, he acquainted the 
ipeaker of the Houfe of Commons, 
by a letter, that he was determined 
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to give that houfe no trouble, in 
relation to the bill depending 
therein; but fhould be readv to 
make his defence again({t it, when 
it fhould be argued in another 
houfe, of which he had the honour 
to bea member, On the gth, the 
bill paffed the Houfe of Commons, 
and was the fame day fent up to . 
the Houfe of Lords for their con- 
currence. On the 6th of May, 
being the day appointed by the 
lords for the firft reading of the 
bill, Bifhop Atterbury was brought 
to Weltminfter, to make his defence. 
The counlel for the bifhop were, 
Sir Conftantine Phipps, and Wil- 
liam Wynne, Efq. for the king, 
Mr. Reeve and Mr. Wearg. The 
proceedings continued above a 
week; and on Saturday May the 
11th, the bifhop was permitted to 
plead for himfelf; which he did in 
a very eloquent {peech, On Mon- 
day the 13th, he was carried, for 
the laft time, from the Tower, to 
hear the reply of the king’s coun- 
{el to his defence. On the 15th, 
the bill was read the third times 
and, after a very long and warm 
debate, pafled on the 16th, by a 
majority of eighty-three to forty- 
three. On the 27th, the king 
came to the houfe, and confirmed 
it by his royal aflent. It is faid, 
his majefty pafled this bill with 
fome regret, being much concerned, 
as he expreffed it, that there fhould 
be juft caufe of dooming to per- 
petual banifhment a bifhop of the 
church of England, and a man of 
fuch eminent parts and learning. 
To alleviate however, in fome meas 
fure, the feverity of this fentence, 
the bifhop’s daughter, Mrs. Mor- 
rice, was permitted to attend her 
father in his travels; and his fon- 
in-law, Mr. Morrice, by virtue of 
his majetty’s fign manual, had leave 
to correfpond with him. On the 
18th of June, 1723, this eminent 
prelate, having the day before taken 
leave of his friends, who, from the 
time of pafiing the bill again him, 
to the day of his departure, had 

3 E 2 free 
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free accefs to him in the tower, 
embarked on board the Aldborough 
man of war, and landed the Friday 
following at Calais. From thence 
he went to Bruffels; and afterwards 
to Paris, where he refided till his 
death, foftening the rigours of his 
exile by ftudy, and converfation 
with learned men; and by a con- 
ftant epiftolary correfpondence with 
the moft eminent {fcholars, par- 
ticularly with M..Thiriot, an in- 
gemious French gentleman, for 
whom he had a great efteem, and 
who has obliged the public with 
fome of the bifhop’s original letters, 
which are chiefly Critiques on 
feveral French authors. Bifhop 
Atterbury died at Paris the 15th of 
February, 1731. His body was 
brought over to England, and in- 
terred the 12th of May following, 
in Weltminfter Abbey., Some time 
before his death, he publifhed a vin- 
dication of himfelf, Bifhop Smal- 


On THE 
From Curicfties 
‘WT is remarkable that conquerors, 
in the moment of viétory, or in 
the un{paring devaftation of their 
rage, have not been fatisfed with 
deitroying Men, but have even car- 
ried their vengeance to Books. 

The Romans burnt the books of 
the Jews, of the Chriftians, and the 
philofophers; the Jews burnt the 
books of the Chriftians and the pa- 
gans; and the Chriftians burnt the 
books of the pagans and the Jews, 

The greater part of the books of 
Origen, and the other heretics, were 
continually burnt by the orthodox 

arly. 

Cardinal Ximenes, at the taking 
of Grenada, condemned to the 
flames five thoufand alcorans, 

The puritans burnt every thing 
they found which bore the veftige 
of pepifh origin. We have on re- 


cord many curious accounts of their 
holy depiedations, of their maiming 
images, and erafing pictures. Crom- 
well zealoufly fet fire to the library 
at Oxford, which was the moft cu- 
rious in Europe, 





DESTRUCTION orf 
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ridge, and Dr, Alrich, from a 
charge, brought againft them by 
Mr. Oldmixon, of having altered 
and interpolated the copy of Lord 
Clarendon’shiftory of the rebellion, 
Bifhop Atterbury’s fermons are ex- 
tant in four volumes in o€avo: 
thofe contained in the two fir 
were publifhed by himfelf, and de. 
dicated to his great patron Sir Jona. 
than Trelawny, bifhop of Winchef. 
ter; thofe in the two laft were pub. 
lifhed after his death, by Dr. Tho. 
mas Moore, his lordfhip’s chapiain, 
His epiftolary correfpondence with 
Mr. Pope is extant in the colle@ion 
of that poet’s letters, As to Bifhop 
Atterbury’s charaéter, however the 
moral and political part of it may 
have been differently reprefented 
by the oppofite parties, it 1s univer. 
fally agreed, that he was a man of 
great learning and uncommon abili- 
ties, a fine writer, and a moft ex- 
cellent preacher. 


BOOKS. 
of Literature. 


The moft violent perfecution 
which ever the republic of letters 
has undergone, is that of the Caliph 
Omar. After having it proclaimed 
throughout the kingdom, that the 
alcoran contained every thing that 
was ufeful to believe and to know, 
he caufed to be gathered together 
whatever books could be found in 
his wide realms, and diftributed 
them to the owners of the baths, to 
be ufed in heating their ftoves; and 
it is {aid that they employed no other 
materials for this purpofe during a 
period of fix months. 

At the death of the learned Pei- 
refc, a chamber in his houfe, filled 
with letters from the moft eminent 
{cholars of the age, was difcovered, 
Such was the difpofition of his niece, 
who inherited his eftates, that, al- 
though repeatedly entreated to pets 
mit them to be publifhed, fhe pres 
ferred employing them to other pur- 

ofes ; and it was her fingular plea- 
ure to regale herfelf occafionally 
with burning thefe learned epiftles, 

to fave the expence of firing. 
BO. 
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NumBer XXfF, 


Cardinal ALBERON}, 

AS the fon of a gentleman 

near Parma, and when a boy, 
officiated as bell-ringer, and attend- 
ed upon the parifh church of his 
village. The reétor finding hima 
fhrewd boy, taught him Latin ; and 
Alberoni afterwards took orders, 
and had a {mall living, on which he 
refided, little thinking of the great 
fortune that was one day to await 
him. M. Compifton, a Frenchman 
of Selbert, fecretary to the Duke 
of Vendéme, who commanded Louis 
the Fourteenth’s armies in Italy, 
was robbed and {tripped of his 
cloaths, and all the money that he 
had, by fome ruffians, near Albe- 
roni’s village. Alberoni hearing of 
his misfortune, took him into his 
houfe, furnifhed him with cloaths, 
and gave him as much money as he 
could fpare for his travelling ex- 
pences, Compeflion, no lefs im- 
prefled with his ftrength of under- 
ftanding, than with the warmth of 
his benevolence, took him to the 
head-quarters, and prefented him to 
his general as a man to whom he had 
very great Obligations. M. de Ven- 
déme finding Alberoni to be a man 
of parts; gave hima ‘little commiflion 
under him, and took him with him 
to Spain. By degrees he obtained 
the marfhal’s confidence, and pro- 
poled the daughter of his {overeign, 
the Duke of Parma, to him, as a fit 
match for the king of Spain, Albe- 
roni’s propofal was attended to, and 
the princeis became queen of Spain. 
To good men a kind aétion is never 
loft. The following anecdote is an 
additional proof of the truth of this 
opinion, An Englith gentleman, 
when he was at Hall, in Ox- 
ford, as a gentleman commoner, was 
very kind to a worthy young man, 
whofe circumftances obliged him to 
he a fervitor of the "fame college, 





The fervitor taking orders, had fome 
preferment in America given him 
by his friend’s recommendation, On 
the breaking out of the unfortunate 
war between this and that country, 
he was accidentally informed thae 
the eftate of the perfon to whom he 
was fo much obliged was in danger 
of being confifcated, as being fup- 
pofed to belong to a Britifh fubjett. 
On hearing this, he took horfe im- 
mediately, and rode to the place 
where the aflembly for the difcuffion 
of the point was to be held, and 
proved to the fatisfa€lion of the 
members, that his friend was not a 
Britith fubjeé&t. The eftate by his 
exertion was faved, and he had the 
fatisfattion of being able fo eflen- 
tially to ferve a perfon to whote 
kindnefs he had been {fo greatly in- 
debted. Alberoni made an attempt 
to get the little republic of San Ma- 
rino for his fovereign the pope, 
when he was legate of Romagna. 
A day was fixed for {furrendering 
up the town and territory to Albe- 
roni; he came to San Marino, and 
was received in the great church to 
hear high mats, previous to the cere- 
mony OF the furrender. ‘The mafs 
unluckily began as ufual with the 
word lidertas, This magical word 
had fuch an effect upon the au- 
dience, who were furrounding the 
cardinal, that ihey fell upon hin 
and his fuite, and drove them out of 
the territory of San Marino with 
the preateft violence. Alberoni died 
at avery advanced aged at Rome, 
The account of him, by Roaifeay, 
is a very jejune and trifling perfor. 


mance His polttteal teHament is a 


c sees ee . ak ce 
forgery of Father Flerbert’s, 
Boirzat, 
Having once told a Le to Louis 
AIV. refpeiiiie the time of h 
birth, thar he was born the fame 
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year in which his majefty began to 
reign, that he might fing his viéto- 
ries, was obliged, in honour, as he 
probably thought, to perfift in it. 
Next to the ab(taining from ill, the 
confeffion of it, perhaps. is the 
greateft effort of virtue. Yet how 
few perfons can bring themfelves to 
fay, either that they have done ill, 
or that they have been miftaken. 
Very few perfons will have the 
. Magnanimity to fay with De Retz, 
‘* When I was young, people thought 
me violent and difobedient enough ; 
but I was indeed ten times more fo 
then than any one ever thought me.” 
Boileau’s father ufed to fay of him, 
when he was a child, ** I] eft fi bon 
qu'il ne dira j’amais mal de per- 
jonne.”—*“ This poor child is fo 
good-humoured, that I am fure he 
will never fay any harm of any 
body.” The caufticity of his fatires 
completely fhew how the father was 
miftaken. The father of the cele- 
brated Dr. Barrow ufed to fay of 
that great man, when ke was a boy, 
* { wifh I was fairly rid of that 
child; I do not think that he wil! 
ever come to any good.” Yet he 
was afterwards not only the molt 
learned, but one of the molt pious 
men that this counrty ever produced, 


Donna Otymrta, 

It was no bad pun of Pafquin’s, 
when, during the papacy of hei 
uncle, this fordid woman. by the 
permiffion of the pope, fold bene- 
fices and dienities, 

Papa Nofter Olympiam magis quam Ol; m- 
pum affcctat. 


Abbe BoRDELON. 


According to Dr. Johnfon, the 
memoirs of Martinus Scriblerus were 
furnifhed from this Abbe’s fingular 
and curious book, Les Imaginations 
de M, Ouffle. The hiftory of Ouffle 
is very well imagined, and very well 
told; and is curious from the cata- 
logue raifonnée of books upon magic, 
that is given at the end of each 
chapter. It is the only good work 
that the Abbe wrote. His Hyp. 


condre is beneath notice. He at. 
tempted a comedy, called the Mifg. 
gunill, without a female charaéter, 


PoMPONACIUS, 


The epitaph that this extraordi. 
nary man made for himfelf, is as ex. 
traordinary as he himfelf was, 


Hic fepultus jaceo. 
Quare? Nefcio, nec fi tu {cis aut 
nefcis, curo. 

Si vales, bené eft, vivens valui, 
Fortaffe nunc valeo. 

Si, aut non, dicere nequeo, 


Dr. Priefitley appears to have 
ftudied this author very diligently, 
particularly in thofe parts of his 
works that relate to the materiality 
of the human foul. 

Pomponacius’s works are fcarce; 
they were printed at Venice? in 
1525, in folio, with this title—Petri 
Pomponatii Opera omnia Philofo. 
phica. 

I]: DEBERT, 

This celebrated archbifhop of 
Tours, in the twelfth century, made 
the following i upon a her- 
maphrodite. It feems impofhible to 
condenfe fo great a variety of matter 
in a{maller fpace, 

Cum mea me Genetiix gravida geftabat 
in alvo 

Quid pareret, fertur confuluiffe Deos. 
Mais eft, Phoebus ait. Mars foemina, Juno. 

que neutrum 

Cumque forem natus, hermaphroditus 

cram. 
Quarenti Icthum. 
armis’’ 

Mars cruce, Plcebus aquis, Sors quoque 

rata fuit. 
Arbor obumbrat aquas afcendo. 
 enfis 

Quem tuleram. Cafu labor & ipfe fuper, 
Per nwlit ramis, caput encidit amne, tu. 

lique 

Foeminavirneutrum ‘fiumina, tela crucem, 


Freveric Il, King of Pruffia. 


Books, fays Lord Bacon finely, 
cannot teach the ufe of books, This 
we fee particularly exemplified in 
the letters of this great man, to thole 
who in fome refpeéts were greater 
than him, had more learning, more 

{cience, 


Dea fic ait. ** Occidet 


Decidit 


fies c 
the a 


edition 
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literatu 
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{cience, more wit, yet had not that 
ood fenfe which a knowledge of 
the world only can give, and which, 
devoid of prejudice, fees every thing 
as it really is, and gives no way to 
rejudice either literary or moral, 
Joltaire had, in one of his little 
ieces, fpoken flightingly of that ho- 
nour to humanity, Pafcal, that great 
geometrician, no lefs than elegant 
writer. The king of Pruflia, on 
reading it, wrote to Voltaire. 
Potfdam, 1751. 

“The article appears to me beau- 
tiful: there is only one part which 
J advife you to alter, becaufe you 
therein ridicule Pafcal, who has 
made ufe of the fame figure. Re- 
mark alfo, if you pleafe, that you 
cite Epicurus, Protagoras, &c. who 
lived quietly together in the fame 
city.. I believe we muft not bring 
men of letters as inflances of per- 
fons living friendly together. 

* Remark alfo, the quarrels in the 
academy of {ciences about Newton 
and Defcartes, and in that of Berlin 
for or againft Leibnitz. I am con- 
fident that Epicurus and Protagoras 
would have difputed together if they 
had lived in the fame place; but I 
alfo believe that Cicero, Lucretius, 
and Horace, would have fupped to- 
gether in a friendly way. I afk 
pardon for the remarks which my 
ignorance prompts me to make. I 
am to you like Moliere’s maid-fer- 
vant, who, when fhe did not {mile, 
induced the firft comic writer in the 
univerfe to alter his pieces, 

“FREDERIC,” 

The allufion is to one of the Pen- 
fies of Pafcal, which, according to 
the author of the Diétionaire Hil- 
torique,* are fragments which he 
has given to the public under the 
title of Pafcal ; ‘ but,” fays he, in 
thefe precious remains we acknow- 


ledge that force of mind, that fub- 


limity of genius, which always dif- 
tinguifh a great man.” 
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PETRARCH. 


Qui non palazzi non tiatro o loggie 

M’an lor vece un abete un faggio, un pino 
‘Tra Verba verde el bel monte vicino 
Levan di terra al ciel noftr’ intelletto. 


Ner palace here, nor ftately porch arife, 

With proud delight to ftrike the trav’ller’s 
eves, 

But in their ftead, amidft the turf’s bright 
green, : 

Amidft the mountains that o’erhang the 
{cene, 

The pine and beech their filent fhade ex- 

e tend, 

And bid the mind from earth to heaven 
afcend. 


Thefe lines of Petrarch have been 
taken with fingular propriety for 
the motto to fome views in the 
neighbourhood of Llangollen, in 
North Wales, now publifhing by 
fubfcription by an ingenious young 


artift, Mr. Wood. 


La Hire. 


This preux and valliant chevalier 
of our Henry the Fifth’s time, was 
fuddenly called out to an engagement 
with the enemy, he had jult time to 
make a general confeffion of his fins 
to his confeffor, and to tell him that 
they were all of them very foldier- 
like ones. This being over, he 
{poke this fhort, but very expreffive 
prayer. ‘ Dicu je te prie, que tu 
faffes aujourdui pour la Hire autant 
que tu voudrois que la Hire fit pour 
toi s’il etoit Dieu & tu fuffes la Hire.” 
Socrates’s prayer was nearly as con- 
cife—* May the gods give us what 
is profitable for us, though we do 
not pray to them for it; and may 
they keep back from us whatever 
may do us harm, even though we 
fhould entrcat them for it.” Juvenal 
fays very finely, 


Permittes ipfis expendere mumencbus,quod 
noftris 
Conveneat nobis, rebufque fit utili 
Carior eft illis homo quam fibi. 
SCRA- 


* Having mentioned the Ditionaire Hiftorique, I cannot avoid recommending the 
edition of it, in nine vols. o&tavo, 1789, Caen, as one of the moft complete biographical 


compendium that was ever prefented to the public. 


The articles in it, relative te French 


literature and French hiftory, are univerfally good, 
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SCR A PIA-N As 
Numser VII. 


RBAN the Eighth’s verfes on 
Berneni’s famous ftatue of 
Apollo aud Daphne are excellent. 


Quifquis amans fequitur fugetivee guadia 
forma 

Fronde manus implet, baccas vel corpet 
amores. 

Whoe’er the charms of fleeting beauty woos, 

Infanity or ruin but purfues ; 

His hands with unfubftantial leaves he fills, 

Or the dark berries baleful juice diftils. 


One admires this trait in the cha- 
racter of the Duc de Montmorenci, 
beheaded by Louis XIII. When 
he was offered a confiderable fum 
of money that was taken from the 
Spaniards in fome viétory that he 
gained over them. he ordered it to 
be given to his foldiers; adding, “I 
am come here to gain honour, not 
money.” 


It is good, fays Lord Bacon, not 
to try new experiments in ftates, 
except the neceflity be urgent, or 
the utility evident, and to take good 
eare that it be the defire of refor- 
mation that draws on the change, 
and not the defire of change that pre- 
tends the reformation. Further, all 
novelty, though perhaps tt mult not 
be rejected, yet ought ever to be held 
fufpected. 

Some one made this epitaph for 
Martin Luther: 

Peftis eram vierus, monens ego mors tua 
pep. 

© pope, I plagued thee to my lateit breath, 

And when Io dead, I dhall furely caute 
thy death. 

The papal power is not, however, 
yet extinét, but in a fair way of be- 
coming fo, 


When the prefent pope went to 
Vienna to folicit the emperor To- 
feph, Pafquin faid of him, ** Le papa 
eit andato a Vienna fenza la gloria 
per vedere un huomo, qui nonha lo 


credo.” The credo and the gloria 
allude to'two parts of the mafs, the 
creed and the gloria in Excelfis, 


Solomon fays wifely, the begin- 
ning of firife is as the letting out of 
waters ; no one can tell the quantity 

hat may be let Inofe : fo in political 

anc iciigious revolytions. Luther, 
when firit he oppofed the pope, at- 
tacked merely the fale of indul- 
gences, not the power of the pope 
to grant them. Whoever, faid he, 
denies the power of the pope to 
grant indulgences, let kim be ac- 
curfed, On his prececding, how. 
ever, in the quarici, he very foon 
denied the pope the power that he 
had before allowed him 


The name of equality tru!s, undere 
ftood, fays that acute politician, 
Guicciardini, is one of the moft jut 
and uleful things in the world; ‘but 
then rt muit be taken in a geometri- 
cal fenfe and proportion. For asin 
matters of tax and impofition, the 
beft levy is not by the pole, but acs 
cording to every particular perfon’s 
ability; and asin conferring offices 
and dignities, the beft choice is ac- 
cording to every man’s talents and 
capacity for the place; fo in the 
deliberation of ftate affairs, and in 
the decifion of doubts of confe- 
quence, the foundefl judgment fhould 
have the greateft weight; and opi- 
mons fhould be taken not by num- 
ber, but the excellence of them. In 
deinocracies, adds he, plurality of 
voices have more power than the 
Arongeft or the beft grounded rea- 
fons; and therefore, fays he, this 
form of government cannot be fo 
good as that in which fewer perfons 
have the government. The mafs of 
the people cannot govern themé 
felves; they mutt always follow the 
opinion of a perfon more wife, or 
more artful than themfelves, Ariofle 
lays of them, 


I, 
























1] velgo ignorante ogni un riprende. 
From want of knowledge, and from want 


of fthame, y 
Each man by turns the foolith vulgar blame. 





And yet to demagogues and to de- 
t figning politicians they are fo ufe- 
e ful, that they will run the rifk of 
their difpleafure, provided they can 
but once have their good will, 
f Lycurgus fays, Plutarch, in his 
y Sympotion, ejeéted from the govern- 
l ment of Lacedzemon the arithmetical 
> proportion, as too popular, and only 
- fit for the mob; but he introduced 
: , _ the geometrical proportion as agree- 
C able to the moderate government 
C of a well-regulated flate. ‘The 
0 firft would have made every one 
- equal in weight and in confe- 
. quence; the other gave to merit that 
n confequence to which it is entitled. 
e Lycurgus faid of fome men, who 
had made a form of government 
more popular than his own, 
9 Chorus ejus major eft, meus meluis con- 
t cenit. 
it His chorus fuller is no doubt than mine, 
i But will it fing a mufic as divine 2 
. Were there ever more elegant and 
¢ more fenfible’ lines than thofle of 
e Charleville, the French poet ? 
s 
-$ Moderons nos propres veux _ 
: Sachons de nous micux connoitre 
rf! Defires tu d’etre heureux ? 
d Defire un peu moins d’etre. 
ie i . 
n Le famcux fouverain bien 
En un fejour de mifere, . 
ve N’eft qu’un pompeux entretien 
d N’eft qu’une noble chimere. 
s Voici comment j’ai compte 
he Des ma plus tendre jeunctle, 
n La vertu, puis la fante . 
of La gloire puis la richeffe. 
ne The following lines give in ge- 
ni neral the fenfe of thefe pretty lines : 
iS 
fo Each vain and idle with reprefs, 
a Strive well thyfelt, O man, to know ; 
£ They feem moft fure of happinets, 
0 Who the leaft thought on it beftow. 
nd 
he Tn this fad vale of fighs and tears, 
or O what is then the good fupreme, 


This object of our hopes and tears, 
19 What but the fophift’s idle dream 2 
Vou, Xi, 
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If the hard fates to thee impart 

But fenfe, health, and a competence, 
Set, fet at eafe thy reftlefs heart, 

They cannot greater gifts difpenfe. 
Wifdom and virtue favour’d man, 

Thyfelf mutt on thyfelf bettow ; 
Then perfect reckon thy lite’s plan, 

As it e’er can be here below. 


The dignity of man, fays the great 
Pafcal, confifts in his power of 
thinking; he muft take all his ideas 
of his greatnefs from that fingle fa- 
culty. Let mankind then only en- 
deavour to think properly. 


The celebrated {cholar, Gui Patin, 
was phyfician to Cardinal Mazarin, 
and appears to have had a rooted 
hatred to the Englifh nation for cut- 
ting off King Charles the Firit’s 
head, and for giving preparations of 
antimony. Yet in one of his letters 
to M. Spon, of Lyons, the celebrated 
traveller, dated March 25, 165.4, he 
is obliged to tell him— 

**Qur agreement is made with 
England: we recognife the new re- 
public of Mr. Oliver Cromwell, and 
fhall foon fend an ambalfador to 
London on that account. He will 
be the perfon that was before in that 
fituation, M. Bourdeau, Maitre des 
Requetes.” He adds, 

‘*Some one has fent over to us 
the following Latin veries from 


England: 


Cromvello furgente, jacet domus alta 
Stuarti, 
Et domus Auriaci Martia fraéta jacet ; 
Quod jacet haud miror, miror quod Gallus 
Iberque, 
Et Danus, & Regum quicquid ubique 
jacet. 
As Cromwell’s Qar afcendant lord of all, 
The houle of Stuart and of Orange fall. 
This, this no wonder; but I much admire 
That Europe’s fovercigns do not all con- 
{pire 
In one vaft league t’ avenge their brethren’s 
fate, 
And their own common caufe to vindicate. 
Gui Patin’s Letters to Dr. Spon, 
Vol. If. pages 23 and 50. 
Some prejudices feem to be ta the 
mind what the atmolphere is to the 
body; we cannot fech without the 
gf one 
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one, as we cannot breathe without 
the other. 


We often fee chara&ers in the 
world, which we fhould think ex- 
tremely ridiculous if we faw them 
in a book. 


Many perfons complain againft 
fortune, mercly to conceal their 


From the Philofcphical Tranfattions of the Roya! Society of London. 


AVING often revolved in my 

mind the great degree of cold 
producible by the well known ex- 
periments on evaporation ; in which, 
by the expanfion of a few drops of 
either into vapour, a thermomcter 
may be funk much below the freez- 
ing point; and recolleéing at the 
dame time the great quantity of heat 
which is necellary to evaporate or 
convert inta fteam a few ounces of 
boiling water; I was led to fufpeét, 
that elaftic fluids, when they were 
mechanically expanded, would at- 
tract or abforb heat from the bodies 
in their vicinity; and that, when 
they were mechanically condented, 
the fluid matter of heat would be 
picfled out of them, and diffufed 
among the adjacent bodies. 

As this principle might poffibly 
be extended to elaftic folid bodies, 
as well as to fluid ones, and explain 
the caule of the heat eccalioned by 
percuffion or frigtion, and by fome 
chemical combinations, as well as 
the perpetual mutability of it in the 
atmofphere, 1 have, at diflerent 
lines, endeavoured to fybjett it to 
experiment, 

:. When Dr. Hutton of Edin- 
burgh, and Mr, Edgeworth of Edge- 
worthtown in Ireland, were with 
me about twelve or fourteen years 
ago, the following experiment, which 
bad been propoted by one. of the 
company was carcfuliy made, “The 
blalt from an air gun was repeatedly 
thrown on the bulb of a tkermo- 
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EXPERIMENTS on tue MECHANICAL EXPANSION oz AIR. 


BY ERASMUS DARWIN, M.D.F.R.5. 


indolence. If that you will be 
content to do nothing. how can you 
expeét the rewards of diligence. 






A popular man is in general a 
groveling or an artful one. Thofe 
perfons that pleafe many perfons, 
poilefs in general very little of what 
ought to pleale men of fenfe and of 
viyiue. 
















meter, and it uniformly funk it 
about two degrees, The thermo. 
meter was firmly fixed againft a 
wall, and the air-gun, after being 
charged, was left for an hour in its 
Vicinity, that it might previoutly 
lofe the heat acquired in the att 
of charging; the air was then dif. 
charged in a continued ftream on 
the bulb of the thermometer, and 
the event fhewed, that the aifat the 
time of its expanfion attracted or 
abforbed heat from the mercury of 
the thermometer. 

In March 1785, by the affiftance 
of Mr. Fox and Mr. Strutt, of 
Derby, a thermometer was fixed in 
a wooden tube, and {o applied to 
the receiver of an air-gun, that, on 
difcharging the air by means of a 
{crew prefling on the valve of the 
receiver, a continued ftream of air, 
at the very time of its expanfion, 
paiied over the bulb of the thermo. 
meter, ‘This experiment was four 
times repeated in the prefence of 
many obfervers, and uniformly funk 
the thermometer from five to feven 
degrees. During the time of con 
denfing the air into the receiver, 
there was a great difference in the 
heat, as perceived by the hand, at 
the two ends of the condenfing 
fyringe; that next the air-globe was 
almoit painful to the touch ; and the 
globe itfelf became hotter than could 
have been expeéted from its contagt 
with the fyringe, Add to this, that 
in exploding an air-gun, the 7 
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of air always becomes vifible, which 
is owing to the cold then produced 
precipitating the vapour it contain- 
ed; and if this flream of air had 
previoufly been more tondenfed, or 
in greater quantity, fo as not in- 
ftantly to acquire heat from the 
common atmofphere in its vicinity, 
it would probably have fallen in 
fnow, as in the fountain of Hiero, 
mentioned below. 

2, About twelve or fourteen years 
ago, by the afliftance of Mr. Wal- 
tire, a celebrated itinerant teacher 
of philofophy, a thermometer was 
placed in the receiver of an air- 
pump, and fome time being allowed, 
that it might accurately adapt itlelf 
to the heat of the receiver, the air 
was ha(tily exhaufted; during which 
the mercury of the thermometer 
funk two or three degrees, and after 
{ome misutes regained its previous 
height. In November 1787, by 
the affiftance of my very ingenious 
friend Mr. Forefter French, the 
above experiment was repeated ; but 
with this difference, that the ther- 
mometer was open at the top; fo 
that the diminution of external 
preflure could not affcét the dimen- 
fions of the bulb; and the refult 
was the fame, the mercury in the 
thermometer funk two or three de- 
grees, and gradually rofe again. 
Does not this fhew, that the air in 
the receiver, being expanded during 
the exhauflion, attraéted or ablorbed 
heat from the mercury in the ther- 
mometer ? 

Both during the exhauition, and 
during the re-admiflion of the air 
into the receiver, a ilcam was re- 
gularly obferved to be condented on 
the fides of the glals, which in 
both cafes was in a few minutes re- 
ablorbed. ‘This fleam mu!t have 
been precipitated by its being de- 
prived of its heat by the expanded 
air: if it could have happened from 
any other caufe, the vapour could 
not, in both Gtoations, viz. of ex- 
hanftion, and of re-admifhion, have 
been taken up again, 

pee 


5 a oats mine 
3. In December 1794, with the 
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affiftance of Mr. Fox, the following 
experiment was carefully made. A 
hole, about the fize of a crow-quill, 
was bored into a large air-veilel, 
placed at the commencement of the 
principal pipe in the waterworks 
which fupply the town of Derby. 
The water from four pumps, which 
are worked by a water-wheel, is 
firft thrown into the lower part of 
this air veflel, and from thence rifes 
to the top of St. Michacl’s Church 
into a refervoir, which may be 
about thirty-five or forty feet above 
the level of the air-veflel. 

Two thermometers were pre- 
vioufly fufpended on the leaden air- 
vellel, that they might become of 
the fame temperature with it; and, 
as foon as the hole was opened, had 
their bulbs reciprocally applied fo as 
to receive the ftream of air; and 
the mercury in both of them funk 
two divifions, or four degrees, This 
finking of the mercury in the ther- 
mometers could not be afcribed to 
any evaporation of moifture from 
their furfaces, becauie it was feen, 
both in exhauflting and re-adinitting 
the air into the exhaufted recciver, 
that the vapour which it previoufly 
contained was depofited during its 
expanfion. 

4. Lherc isa very curious phe no- 
menon ob{erved in the fountain of 
Hiero, conttructed on a very large 
fcale in the Chemnicenfian mines 
in Hungary, which is very fimilar 
to the experiments above related. 
In this machine the air, in a large 
velfel, is comprefled by a column of 
water 260 fect high: a ftop cock is 
ther opened, and as tne air illucs 
out with great vehemence, and, in 
conlequence of its previous conden- 
fation, becomes immediately much 
expanded, the motiture it contained 
Is not only precipitated, as in the 
exhaulled receiver above mentioned, 
but falls down iia thower of [now, 
with icicles, adhering to the notel of 
the cock. ‘Thi 
Nance is defer 
Philofophical Vrantachions for i764, 
5. From the four experiments 
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already related ; firft, of the mercury 
finking in the thermometer, by be- 
ing cxpofed to the ftream of air 
from an air-gun; fecondly, from its 
finking in the receiver of an air- 
pump, during the time of exhaufting 
it; thirdly, from its finking when 
expoled to a ftream of air from the 
air-vellel of a water engine; and, 
Jaflly, from the curious phanome- 
non of {now artd ice being produced 
by the ftream of expanding air from 
the fountain of Hiero in an Hun- 
galian mine; there is good reafon 
to conclude, that in all circum- 
anges, when air is mechanically 
expanded, it becomes capable of at- 
tracting the fluid matter of heat from 
other bodies in contaét with it. 


Coldnefs of the Summits of Mountains. 


Now, as the vaft region of air 
which furrounds our globe is per- 
petually moving along its furface, 
climbing up the fides of mountains, 
and detcending into the vallies; as 
it palles along, it muft be perpetually 
varying its degree of heat, according 
to the elevation of the country it 
traverfes: for in rifing to the fum- 
mits of mountains it becomes ex- 
panded, having fo much of the 
preflure of the fuper-incumbent air 
taken away, and, when thus cx- 
panded, it aturaéts or abforbs heat 
fiom the mountains in contiguity 
with it: and when it defcends into 
the valley, and ts again compiefled 
into lefs compals, it again gives out 
the heat it has acquired to the bodies 
it becomes in contalt with. 

The fame thing mutt happen in 
re{pee to the higher regions of the 
atmaiphere, which are regions of 
perpetual fioft, as was alwavs fut- 
peéled, and has of late been demen- 
itrated by the cérial 
When lare 


navigators, 
> diitiéts of atr from the 
lower parts of the atmofphere are 
ratied two or thice miies high, they 
become fo much expanded by the 
gicat diminution of the pretlure 
over them, and thence become fo 
cold, that hail or {now is produced 


from the precipitated vapour, if they 
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contain any: and as there is, if 
thefe high provinces of the atmof- 
phere, nothing elfe for the expand- 


ed air to acguire heat from, after - 


the precipitation of its vapour, the 
fame degree of cold continues, till 
the air, on defcending to the earth, 
acquires again its former ftate of 
condenfation and of warmth. 

‘lhe Andes, almoft under the 
line, refts its bafe on burning fands; 
about its middle height is a mo 
pleafant and temperate climate, 


covering an extenfive plain, on” 
which is built the city of Quito; 


while its forehead is incereled with 
eternal {now, coeval perhaps with 
the elevation of the mountain : Yet, 
according to the aceounts of Ulloa, 
thefe three difcordant climates {fel- 
dom intrench much upon each 
other’s territories, The hot winds 
below, if they afcend, become cool- 
ed by their expanfion, and hence 
cannot affeét the fnow upon thé 
fummit ; and the cold winds that 
fweep the fummit, become condenfed 
as they defcend, and ef temperate 
warmth, before they reach the fer- 
tile plains of Quito, 


Correfpondence of the Heat of the At- 
mofphere with the Height of the Ba- 
rometer. 

From this principle fome of the 
fudden changes of our atmofphere 
from hot to cold, and from dry to 
moift, may likewife be accounted 
for. Durmg the laf year I fre. 
auently oblerved, that when the 
barometer rofe (the wind continuing 
in the fame quarter, viz. N. E. or 
S. W.) the air became many degrees 
warmer, 

A fimilar fa& is related fiom 
Mufichenbrock, in Mr. Kirwan’s 
ingenious work on the tempera- 
ture of different latitudes; viz. 
that in winter, when the mercury in 
the barometer defcends, the cold in- 
creafes. More accurate obferva- 


tions on this fubje¢t, when the air 
is flationary. or when the wind con- 
tinues in the fame quarter, might 
lead to the difcovery of the quantity 


of 




















of heat fqueezed out of the air by a 
certain preflure. 


The Devaporation of aértal Moifture, 


As heat appears to be the prin- 
cipal caufe of evaporation, as well 
as of folution, and of fluidity in 
general, the privation of heat may 
be efteemed the principal caufe of 
devaporation : for though the air 
may, by its own fo Si of attraétion, 
or by means of the elettricity it may 
contain, diffolve, and fufpend a por- 
tion of water, as water diffolves and 
fufpends a portion of falt; yet, by 
the application of cold, thefe are re- 
fpettively precipitated; and there- 
fore heat may be affumed as the im- 
mediate catife’ of thefe folutions. 
Add to this, that water boils in 
vacuo with lefs heat; that is, it 
evaporates in vacuo fafter or eaficr 
than in the open air, and therefore 
the attraétive power of the atmof- 
phere does not feem neceflary to 
evaporation. 

Now, when the barometer finks 
{from whatever caufe not yet un- 
derftood this may happen) the lower 
firatum of air becomes expanded by 
its elafticity, being releafed from a 
part of the fuper-incumbent preffure, 
and, in confequence of its expanfion, 
robs the vapour which it contains 
of its heat; whence that vapour 
becomes condenfed, and is precipi- 
tated in fhowers, as-is vifible in the 
receiver of an air-pump above men- 
tioned. 

There are, however, two other 
curious circumftances belonging to 
the devaporation of water, which 
have not been perhaps much attend- 
ed to, 

Firft, that the dedu€tion of a 
finall quantity of heat from a cloud 
or province of vapour, compared 
with the quantity of heat which 
was neceflary to raife that vapour 
from warer, will devaporate the 
whole. his circumftance is evi- 
dent in the operation of common 
fleam engines, in which a final] jet of 
water, whofe heat is often above 48 


eae Se ee ee eae 
( “es srnetrally deyvaporates 
degrees, perpetually aeval T 
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{team raifed by a comparitively very 
great quantity of heat under the 
boiler. This difficult problem is 
explicable from the principles be- 
fore eftablifhed: if a {mall part of 
a province of vapour be fuddenly 
condenfed, a vacuity takes place, 


and the contiguous walls of vapour | 


expand themlelves into this vacuiiy; 
and thus a large area of vapour, 
perhaps of many miles in circum- 
ference, becomes more or lefs ex- 
panded; by this expanfion cold is 
produced (that is, its capacity of 
receiving heat is increafed), and the 
whole is devaporated. 

This very circumftance exaély 
takes place in the famous fteam- 
engine of Meff. Watt and Boulton; 
which, from the happy combination 
of chemical and mechanic power, 
may juftly be efteemed the firft 
machine of human invention. In 
this excellent machine, after the 
cylinder is filled with fteam, a com- 
munication is opened between this 
refervoir of {team anda {mall cell, 
which is kept cold by furrounding 
water, and free from air by an air- 
fyringe adapted to it. What then 
happens? The corner of the fteam 
in the cylinder next to this vacuum 
(with which it now communicates) 
rufhes into it, and the whole fleam 
in the cylinder is thus fuddenly ex- 
panded, and inftantly devaporated: 
whence the very quick reciproca- 
tions of the pifton ; and that, though 
the cylinder itfelf is always kept as 
hot as boiling water, that is, as het 
as the fleam was previous to its de- 
vaporation. 

Something very fimilar to this 
is often feen at the commencement 
of thunder-ftorms; a {mall black 
cloud at firlt appears, in a few 
minutes the whole heaven is covere 
ed with condenfing vapour, and the 
accumulation or efcape of ele@ric 
matter feems to be rather the confe- 
quence than the caule of this fudden 
and general 
A fecond curious circumftance 


devaporatic Nn. 
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in to approach each other by the 
aiasnion of their heat, they do 
mot generate water exa€tly in pro- 
rtion to fuch diminution of heat ; 
Bat the condenfation proceeds fur- 
ther, and not only a greater quantity 
of water is produced, but alfo a 
quantity of heat is fet at liberty 
along with this excefs of devapora- 
tion, and the atmofphere becomes 
warmer than before the beginning 
condenfation. This excefs of de- 
vaporation beyond the cold which 
produced it, is probably owing to 
the acquired momentum of the 
aqueous particles towards each other 
at the beginning of their condenfa- 
tion, which carries them ftill nearer 
each other; and to the fmall mole- 
eulx at firft formed, poflefling a 
greater attractive power over the 
uncondenfed vapour in their vici- 
nity, and thus prefling out more of 
the latent or combined heat. 
conclusion. 

t. When a {mall portion of air, 
fuppofe a few acres, becomes fud- 
denly contrafted into a lefs compafls, 
either by incidental cold, or by any 
other caufe not yet underftood (as 
the combination of dephlogiftic and 
inflammable gafes), the air next in 
vicinity fuddenly expands itfelf to 
occupy the vacuity ; and by its ex- 
pantion produces cold and devapo- 


rates, and then becomes comprefft. 
ble into lefs {pace than it occupied 
before it parted with its vapour, 


This then gives occafion to the next- 


circum-ambient portion of air to go 
through the fame procefs, that is, 
to expand, attraét the heat from its 
vapours, devaporate, and then be. 
come compreffible into lefs fpace; 
and thus, from a {mall and partial 
contraétion or diminution of air, it 
feems poffible to devaporate a great 
province, 

2. The vapour of a great province 


of air being thus condenfed, would 


leave a great vacuity in that part of 
the atmofphere, , which would be 
fupplied by winds rufhing in on all 
fides. Suppote this terhappen to 
the north of our climate, a fouth- 
weft wind would bé produced here, 
which is otherwife very difficult to 
underitand: and if it fhould ever 
be in the power of human ingenuity 
to govern the courfe of the winds, 
which probably depends on fome 
very {mall caules ; by always keeping 
the under currents of air from the 
S. W. and the upper currents from 
the N. FE. I fuppofe the produce 
and comfort of this part of the 
world would be doubled at leaft to 
its inhabitants, and the difcovery 
would thence be of greater utility 
than any that has yet occurred in 
the annals of mankind. 


On tue BAYA, og INDIAN GROSS.-BEAK, 


BY ATHAR ALI KITAN, OF DEHLI, 


Prom the Afiatic Refearches. 


HE little bird called Baya in 
Hindi, Berbera in Sanlcrit, 
Babui in the diale& of Bengal, Cibu 
in Perfian, and Tenawwit in Ara- 
bick, from his remarkably pendent 
nelt, is rather larger than a {parrow, 
with vellow-brown plumage, a yel- 
lowifh head and feet, a light-co- 
loured brealt, and a conic beak, 
very thick in proportion to its body. 
‘This bird is exceedingly common in 
Hinduftan : he is aftonifhingly fen- 
fible, faithful, and docile, never vo- 


luntarily deferting the place where 
his young were hatched, but not 
averte, like moft other birds, to the 
fociety of mankind, and_ eatfily 
taught to perch on the hand of his 
matter, In a ftate of nature he ge- 
neraliy builds his neft on the higheft 
tree that he can find, efpecially on 
the palmyra, or on the Indian fig- 
tree, and he prefers that which hap- 
pens to overheng a well ora rivulet: 
he makes it of grafs, which he weaves 
like cloth, and fhapes like a large 
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bottle, fufpending it firmly on the 
branches, - fo as to rock with the 
‘wind, and placing it with its en- 
trance downwards to fecure it from 
birds of prey. His neft ufually 
confifts of two or. three chambers; 
and it is the popular belief, that he 
lights them with fire-flies, which he 
tatches alive at night, and confines 
them with moift clay, or with cow- 
dung; that fuch flies are often found 
in his neft, where pieces of cow- 
dung are alfo ftuck, 1s indubitable ; 
but as their light could be of little 
ule to him, it feems probable that 
he only feedson them. He may be 
taught with eafe to fetch a piece of 

aper, or any fmall thing that his 
fit mafter points out to him ; it is 
an attefted: fact, that if a ring be 
dropped into a deep well, and a fig- 
nal given to him, he will fly down 
with amazing celerity, catch the ring 
before it touches the water, and 
bring it up to his matter with appa- 
rent exultation; and itis confident- 
ly afferted, that if a houfe or any 
other place be fhewn to him once 
or twice, he will carry a note thither 
immediately on a proper fignal be- 
ing made, One inftance of his do- 
cility I can myfelf mention with 
confidence, having often been an 
eye-witnets of it. The young Hin- 
du women at Benares, and in other 
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places, wear very thin plates of gold 
called tica’s, flightly fixed by way of 
ornament between their eye-biows, 
and when they pafs through the 
{treets, it is not uncommon for the 
vouthful libertines, who amufe them- 
felves with training Bayas, to give 
them a fignal, which they under- 
ftand, and {end them to»pluck the 
pieces of gold from the foreheads of 
their miftrefles, which they bring in 
triumph to the lovers, The Baya 
feeds naturally on grafs-hoppers 
and other infeéts, but will fubfift, 
when tame, on pulfe macerated in 
water: his flefh 1s warm and drying, 
of eafy digeftion, and recommended 
in medical books, as a folvent of 
ftone in the bladder or kidneys; 
but of that virtue there is no fuffi- 
cient proof, The female lays ma- 
ny beautiful eggs refembling large 
pearls; the white of them, when 
they are boiled, is tranfparent, and 
the flavour of them is exquifitely 
delicate. When many Bayas are 
affembled on a high tree, they make 
a lively din, hut it is rather chirp- 
ing than finging: their want of 
mufical talents is, however, amply 
fupplied by their wonderful fagacie 
ty, in which they are not excelled 
by any feathered inhabitants of the 
foreft, 


On tue MANNERS, RELIGION, ann LAWS oF tue CUCIS, 
or MOUNTAINEERS or TIPRA, 


BY JOHN RAWLINS, ESQ. 


From the Same. 


HE inhabitants of the moun- 
tainous diftriéts to the eat of 
Bengal give the name of Patiyan to 
‘to the Being who created the uni- 
verfe; but they believe, that a deity 
exifts in every tree, that the fun and 
moon are gods, and that, whenever 


- they worfhip thofe fubordinate divi- 


nities, Patiyan is pleafed. 

If any one among them put ano- 
ther to death, the chief of the tribe, 
or other peifons, who bear no rela- 


tion to the deceafed, have no con- 
cern in punifhing the murderer ; 
but if the murdered perfon have a 
brother, or other heir, he may take 
blood for blood’; nor has any man 
whatever a right to prevent or op- 
pole fuch retaliation. 

When a man is deteéted in the 
commiffion of theft or other atro- 
cious offence, the chieftain caufes a 
recompence to be given tothe com- 
plainant, and reconciles both par- 
lies ; 
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“ties ; but the chief himfelf receives 


2 euflomary fine; and each party 
gives a fea{t of pork, or other meat, 
to the people of his refpeftive tribe. 
Jn ancient times, it was not a cuftom 
among them to cut off the heads of 
the women whom they found in the 
habitations of their enemies; but it 
happened once, that a woman afked 
another, why fhe came fo late to her 
bufinefs of fowing grain: fhe an- 
fwered, that her hufband was gone 
to battle, and that the neceffity of 
pee food and other things for 

im had occationed her delay, This 
anfwer was overheard by a man at 
enmity with her hufband ; and he 
was filled with refentment again{t 
her, confidering, that as fhe had 
prepared food for her hufband for 
the purpofe of fending himto battle 
again{t his tribe, fo in general, if 
women were not to remain at home, 
their iufbands could not be fupplied 
with provifion, and confequently 
could not make war with advantage. 
From that time it became a conftant 
pradtice, to cut off the heads of the 
enemy’s women ; efpecially if they 
happen to be pregnant, and _there- 
fore confined to their houfes; and 
this barbarity is carried fo far, that 
af a Cuci aliail the houfe of an ene- 
my, and killa woman with child, 
fo that he may bring two heads, he 
acquires honour and celebrity in his 
tribe, as the deftroyer of two foes at 
once. 

As to the marriages of this wild 
nation; when a rich mam has made 
a contra& of marriage, he gives four 
or five head of gayals (the cattle otf 
the mountains) to the father and 
mother of the bride, whom he car- 
ries to his own houfe: her parents 
then kill the gayals, and, having 
prepared fermented liquors, ml 
boiled rice with other eatables, in- 
vite the father, mother, brethren, 
and kindred of the bridegroom, to 
a nuptial entertainment. When a 
man of imall property is inclined 
to marry, and a mutual agrecment 
is made, a fimilar method is follow- 
ed in a lower degree; and a man 
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may marry any woman, except his 
own mother. Ifa married couple 
live cordiaJly together, and have a 
fon, the wife is fixed and irremove, 
able; but if they have no fon, and 
efpecially if they live together on 
bad terms, the hufband may divorce 
his wife, and marry another woman, 

They have no idea of heaven og 
hell, the reward of good, or the 
punifhmenct of bad, aétions; but 
they profefs a belief, that whena 
perfon dies, a certain {pirit comes 
and {eizes his foul, which: he carries 
away; and that, whatever the f{pirit 
promifes to give at the initant when 
the body dies, will be found and 
enjoyed by the dead; but that, if 
any one fhould take up the corpfe 
and carry it off, he would not find 
the treafure. 

The food of thefe people confifts 
of elephants, hogs, deer, and other 
animals; of which if they find the 
carcafles or limbs in the forefts, 
they dry them and eat them oc. 
cahonally. 

When they have refolved on war, 
they fend {pies, before hoftilities are 
begun, to learn the ftations and 
{trength of the enemy, and the con- 
dition of the roads: after which 
they march in the night; and two 
or three hours before daylight make 
a §idden affault with {words, lances, 
and arrows: if their enemies are 
compelled to abandon their fta- 
tion, the affailants in{tantly put to 
death all the males and females, wha 
are left behind, and {trip the houfes 
of all the furniture; but, fhould 
their adverfaries, having gained in- 
telligence of the intended affault, 
be refolute enough to meet them in 


battle, and fhould they find them- , 


{elves over-matched, they {peedily 
retreat, and quietly return to their 
own habitations. If at any time 
they fee a ftar very near the moon, 
they fay, “ To-night we fhall une, 
doubtedly be attacked by fome ene- 
my ;”’ and they pafs that night un« 
der arms with extreme vigilance, 
They often lie in ambufh in a forefk, 
near the path where their foes are 
ufed / 














ufed to pafs and repafs, waiting for 
‘the enemy with different forts of 
weapons, and killing every man or 
woman who happens to pals by: in 
this fituation, if a leech, or a worm, 
or a {nake fhould bite one of ther, 
he bears the pain in perfeét filence ; 
and whoever can bring home the 
head of an enemy, which he has 
cut off, is fure to be diftinguifhed 
and exalted in his nation. When 
two hoftile tribes appear to have 
equal force in battle, and neither 
has hopes of putting the other to 
flight, they make a fignal of pacific 
intentions, and fending agents reci- 
procally; foon conclude a treaty; 
after which they kill feveral head of 
‘gayals, aud feaft on their flefh, cal- 
Jing on the funt and moon to bear 
witnefs of the pacification: but if 
one fide, unable to relift the enemy, 
be thrown into diforder, the van- 
quifhed tribe is confidered as tribu- 
tary to the viétors, who every year 
receive from them a certain number 
of gayals, wooden difhes, weapons, 
and other acknowledgements of vat- 
falage. Before they. go to battle 
they put a quantity of roalted dlu’s 
(efculent rootslike potatoes) and patte 
of rice-flour, into the hollow of bam- 
boos, and add to them a provifion 
of dry rice, with fome leathern bags 
full of liquor: then they affemble, 
and march with fuch celerity, that 
in one day they perform a journey 
ordinarily made by letter-carriers in 
three or four days, fince they have 
not the trouble and delay of drefling 
viduals. When they reach the 
place to be attacked, they furround 
itin the night, and at early dawn 
enter it, putting to death both young 
and old, women and children ; ex- 
cept fuch as they chufe to bring 
away captive: they put the heads, 
which they cut off, into leathern 
bags; and if the blood of their ene- 
mies be on their hands, they take 
care not to wath it off. When, af- 
ter this flaughter, they take their 
own food, they thru‘t a part of what 
they edt into the mouths of the heads 
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which they have brought away, fay- 
ing to each of them: “ Eat; quench 
“‘thy thirft; and fatisfy thy ap- 
** petite: as thou hait been flan 
* by my hand, fo may thy kinfmen 
* be flain by my kin{men!” During 
their journey, they have ufvally two 
fuch meals; and every watch, or 
two watches, they fend int lligence 
of their proceedings to their fami- 
lies: when any one of them fends 
word, that he has cut off the head 
of an enemy, the people of his 
family, whatever be their age or 
fex, exprefs great delight, making 
caps and ornaments of red and 
black ropes ; then filling fome large 
veflels with fermented liquors, and 
decking themfelves with all the 
trinkets they poffels, they go forth 
to meet the conqueror, blowing 
large fhells and fiiiking plates of 
metal, with other rude in{truments 
of mufic. When both parties are 
met, they fhow extravagant joy, 
men and women dancing and fing- 
ing together; and, if a married man 
has brought an enemy’s head, his 
wife wears a head drefs with gay 
ornaments, the hufband and wife 
alternately pour fermented l:quor 
into each other’s mouths, and fhe 
wafhes his bloody hands with the 
fame liquor which they are drink- 
ing: thus they go revelling, with 
exceflive merriment, to their place 
of abode; and having piled up the 
heads of their enemies in the court- 
yard of their chieftain’s houfe, they 
fing and dance rotind the pile; 
after which they kill fome gaydls 
and hogs with their {pears, and, 
having boiled the flefh, make a fea‘t 
on it, and drink the fermented 
liquor. The richer men of this race 
fatten the heads of their foes on a 
bamboo, and fix it on the graves of 
theit parents; by which aéi they ac- 
quire great reputation, He, who 
brings back the head of a flaughtered 
enemy, receives prefents from the 
wealthy of ‘cattle and fptrituous 
liquor 5 and, if any captives are 
brought alive, it is the prerogative 
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of thofe chieftains, who were not in 
the campa ‘gn, to firike off the heads 
of the captives. Their weapons 
are made by particular tribes; for 
fome of them are unable to fabricate 
inftruments of war. 

In regard to their civil inftitu- 
tions; the whole management of 
their houfehold affairs belongs to 
the women; while the men are 
employed in clearing forefts, build- 
ing huts, cultivating land, making 
war, or hunting game and wild 
beafis. Five days (they never reckon 
by months or years) after the birth 
of a male child, and three days after 
that of a female, they entertain their 
family and kinfmen with boiled 
rice and fermented liquor ; and the 
parents of the child partake of the 
fealt ; they begin the ceremony with 
fixing a pole in the court yard; 
and then, killing a gayal or a hog 
with a lance, they confecrate it to 
their deity; after which all the 
party eat the flefh and drink liquor, 
clofing the day with a dance and 
with fongs. If any one among 
them be fo deformed, by nature, 
or by accident, as to be unfit for 
the propagation of his fpecics, he 
gives up all thought of keeping 
houfe, and begs for his fubfiftence, 
like a religious medicant, from door 
to door, continually dancing and 
finging. When fuch a perfon goes 
to the houfe of a rich and liberal 
man, the owner of the houfe ufually 
ftrings together a number of red 
and white {tones, and fixes one end 
of the fring on a long cane, fo that 
the other end may hang down to 
the ground ; then paying a kind of 
fuperftitious homage to the pebbles, 
he gives alms to the beggar: after 
which he kilis a gayal and a hog, 
and fome other quadrupeds, and 
invites his tribe to a feaft: the giver 
of {uch an entertainment acquircs 
extraordinary fame in the nation; 
and all unite in applauding him 


with every token of honour and re 
verence, 

When a Cici dies, all his kinf 
men join in killing a hog and a 
gayal: and, having boiled the meat, 
pour fome liquor into the mouth of 
the deceafed, round whofe body 
they twift a piece of cloth by way 
of fhroud: all of them tafte the 
fame liquor as an offering to his 
foul; and this ceremony they re 
peat at intervals for feveral days, 
Then they lay the body on a ftage, 
and kindling a fire under it, pierce 
it with a fpit and dry it; when it is 
perfeétly dryed, they cover it with 
two or three folds of cloth; and, 
enclofing it in a little cafe within a 
chet, bury it under ground, All 
the fruits and flowers, that they 
gather within a year after the burial, 
they fcatter on the grave of the 
deceafed ; but fome bury their dead 
in a different manner; covering 
them firft with a fhroud, then with 
a mat of woven reeds, and hanging 
them on a high tree. Some, when 
the flefh is decayed, wafh the bones, 
and keep them dry in a bowl, which 
they open on every fudden emer- 
gency; and, fancying themfelves at 
a confultation with the bones, pur- 
fue whatever meafures they think 


proper; alledging, that they aé by 


the command of their departed . 


parents and kindfmen. A widow 
1s obliged to remain a whole year 
near the grave of her hufband, where 
her family bring her food; if fhe 
die within the year, they mourn for 
her; if fhe live, they carry her 
back to her houfe, where all her re- 
lations are entertained with the 
ufual feaft of the Ciici’s. 

If the deceafed leave three fons, 
the eldeft and the youngeit fhare 
all his property; but the middle 
fon takes nothing: if he have no 
fons, his eftate goes to his brothers, 
and, if he have no brothers, it 
efcheats to the chief of the tribe. 
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ESSAY X.—On ruz PROGRESS or NAVIGATION, 


N the news of Columbus’s dif- 
AJ coveries, John Dian de Solis 
and Vincent Yanez Pinzon, 1€- 
folved to profecute further what he 
had begun, and arriving at the ifland 
Guanaja, they purfued their courfe 
to the weftward, running along the 
coaft of Honduras, till they found 
themfelves at the bottom of a deep 
bay, which they called Baia cde 
Navidad, and which is now called 
the Gulph of Honduras, Then 
fteering N.E. they difcovered a 
great part of the fhore of Yucutan. 
The next year, as it was ftill un- 
known whether Cuba was an ifland 
or part of the continent, Nicholas 
de Obando, the governor of Hifpa- 
niola, fent Sebaftian de Ocampo to 
afcertain the fa@. He failed along 
the north fide, and put into the port 
which we now know by the name of 
Honduras, which he then called, 
from his careening his fhip there, 
DeCarenas. Then fteering weft as 
far as Cape St. Antonio, he worked 
up to the ea{tward along the fouth 
fide of the ifland, and returned to 
Hilpaniola with the certain affur- 
ance that Cuba was an ifland. 

Anno i508. John Ponce de Leon 
failed from Hifpaniola to the ifland 
now called Puerto Rico, only four- 
teen leagues from Hifpaniola, where 
he found a good harbour, which 
from the quantity of gold they found 
there they named as above. The 
fame year De Solis and Pinzon pro- 
fecuted their difcoveries in two ca- 
ravels, fitted out at the expence of 
the king of Spain, Falling in with 
cape St. Auguftine in 11 degrees 
fouth latitude, they continued their 
navigation along the coaft, landing 
and trading with the natives until 
they came to 40° S. from whence 
they returned to Spain, 

Efquibeo was difpatched from 
Hifpaniola with feventy men, to 
fettle a colony in Jamaica. The 
{pirit of colonizing now prevailed ; 

or in the fame year (1509) John de 


la Cofa and Ojeda failed to make 
a fettlement on the continent. Ni- 
cueffa departed from Spain on the 
fame defign. They fettled a govern- 
ment on each fide of the river Da- 
rien. Meeting with oppofition, in 
which De la Cofa was killed, Ojeda 
fettled in the gulph of Uraba, where 
he founded the town of St. Se- 
baftian. Nicueffa laid the founda- 
tion of Nombre de Dios, In 1511, 
Velaiquez was fent with 300 men, 
to fettle the ifland of Cuba, - 
Ponce de Leon, who firft fettled 
in the ifland of Puerto Rico, having 
grown rich, fitted out three fhips, 
(1512) and failed in them on difco- 
veries to the northward, On the 
14th of March he arrived at Guana- 
hani, the ifland firft difcovered by 
Columbus ; then fleering N. W. he 
difcovered an ifland not known be- 
fore, and purfuing the fame courfe 
he anchored in a port on the conti- 
nent, in go° 8 N. which he at firft 
took for an ifland, and from its 
green and pleafant appearance he 
named Florida or Flowery. Having 
landed and taken poffeffion, he failed 
S. E, till he fell in with fo ftrong a 
current, that although the wind was 
fair, he could not ftem it, This 
obliged him to anchor, but at length 
he doubled the point of Florida, 
which he named Corrientes, Leav- 
ing this place he fell in with the 
ifland of Cuba, and failed from 
thence to Puerto Rico and to Spain. 
In 1513, an expedition by land 
was undertaken, which as in the 
end it contributed largely to the im- 
provement of navigation, we fhall 
mention: Vafco Nunez de Balboa 
fet out from Darien with fome In- 
dian guides to crofs the mountains, 
and having reached the top of them, 
to his great joy hada fight of the 
fince celebrated Pacific Ocean, or 
great South Sea. He embarked on 
it with his people in fome canoes, 
but a ftorm arifing he was in great 
danger. and returned, having gained 
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fome information of the wealth of 
Peru. 

John Dias de Solis was difpatched 
in 1515, by the king of Spain, on 
difcoveries, to the fouthward, He 
arrived at Rio de Janicro on the 
coaft of the Brafils, and thence 
coafted along to cape St. Mary, in 
35 degrees fouth latitude. From 
whence he failed in one of his vef- 
{els to the river now called De la 
Plata, which from its immentfe fize, 
he named the Frefh Sea. Here De 
Solis landed with feveral of his 
men, who were all killed by the na- 
tives. The veffel then returned to 
her confort, and they both failed 
back to Spain. 

Herman Pence de Leon, in 1516, 
fitted out fome {mall barks from Pa- 
nama, and run northward on the 
South Sea for 140 leagues, as far as 
Nicoya, but finding the natives 
holtile, he returned to Panama. The 
fame year two Englith feamen, Sir 
Thomas Pert and Sebaftian Cabot, 
made a voyage to the Brafils by or- 
der of Henry VIII. but Hackluit 
gives us no particulars Orit. 

1517. Francis Hernandez de Cor- 
dova was difpatched from Hilpanio- 
la, to make d'{coveries on the con- 
tinent. They fell in with a cape 
which they called cape Catoch, in 
22 degrees rd latitude. Here-.on 
landing they faw tome little temples 
with idols in them. They ftood 
on weftward as far as Campechy, 
where in an effray with the Indians, 
many were killed, and the fhips re- 
turnéd to Florida. The fame year 
the Portugueze, under Lope Soarez, 
landed for the fir!t time. and built a 
fort on the ifland of Ceylon; and 
John de Silvceyra, of the fame na- 
tion, made a further difcovery of 
the Maldive iflands; and Fernan 
Perez de Andrade pafled the ftrait 
between Malacca and the ifland of 
Sumatra, vifited the coaft of Cam- 
baya .and {failed from thence to Can- 
ton in China, where, fome years af- 
ter, the Portugueze obtained a fet- 
tlement on a little ifland, where 
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they built the city of Macao, and 
which they enjoy to this day. 

Next year, (1518) Juan Grijalva 
failed from Cuba with three fhips, 
and driving to the fouthward with 
the currents, he fell in with the 
ifland of Cozumel, in Jatitude 20, 
not difcovered before, and ftood 
along the coaft toa place they called 
Santa Cruz, and thence to the river 
to which he gave his own name; 
then vifited the river of Tob alco, 
the port, of St. John de Ulloa, and 
the province of Panuca, having dif. 
covered the coaft of Me xIcO, OF 
New Spain, aimoft as far as F lorida, 
From the account given by thefe 
navigators, next year (1519) Ferdi- 
nand Cortez embarked in his expe- 
dition for Mexico. The fame year 
one of the moft juftly celebrated 
voyages ever performed, was under- 
taken by Ferdinand de Magolhaens 
or Magellan, a Portugueze, but who 
being ill rewarded by his country- 
men, offered his fervice to the em- 
peror Charlas V. king of Spain, 
He had long before conceived an 
opinion, that another way might 
be found to India, and particularly 
to the Molucco iflands, befides 
the common traé by the Cape of 
Good Hope followed’ by the Portu- 
gueze. ‘This he propofed to the 
emperor with fuch affurance of per: 
forming what he promifed, that he 
had the command of five fhips 
given him, and in them 250 men: 
with this f{guadron he failed from 
St. Lucar de Barrameda on the 
eoth of September, the aforefaid 
year 1519. Being come to the 
river called Rio de Janeiro on the 
coaft of Brafil, and near 29 degrees 
of fouth latitude, fome difcontent 
began to appear among the men, 
which was foon Slows over; but 
proceeding to the bay of St. Julian 
in 49 degrees of latitude, where 
they were forced to winter, the 
mutiny grew fo high, three of the 
captains and moft of the men being 
engaged, that Magellan having in 
vain endeavoured to appeafe , 
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fair means, was forced to ufe his 
authority, executing two of the faid 
captains, ano fetting the third with 
a prieft who had tided with them 
afhore among the wild Indians. 
This done, he proceeded on his 
voyage, and on the a1ft of Ottober 
1520, having been out above a ycar, 
difcovered the cape, which he called 
Cabo dé la Virgines, or the Virgins 
Cape, becauls that day was the 
fealt of St. Uriula, and the 11000 
virgins; and there turned into the 
ftrait he went in fearch of, which 
from him io this day is called the 
Strait of Magellan: it les in 52 
degrees of fouth latitude, is about 
100 leagues in length, in fome parts 
a league wide, in fome more, in 
fome lefs, but ail narrow, and en- 
clofed with high land on both fides, 
fome bare, fome covered with 
woods, and fome of the loftieft 
mountains with {now. Having fail- 
ed about fifty leagues in this ftrait, 
they difcovered another branch of 
it, and Magellan fent one of his 
fhips to bring him fome account of 
it; but the feamen being parted 
from him took the opportunity, and 
confining their captain for oppofing 
their defign, returned into Spain, 
{pending eight months in their re- 
turn. Magellan having waited 
beyond the time appointed, and 
finding they did not return to him, 
proceeded through the ftrait, and 
come into the South-Sea with only 
three fhips, having loft one in his 
paffage, but all the men faved, and 
another as was faid having flipped 
away from him. ‘The laft land of 
the ftrait he called Cabo Defeado, 
or the Defired Cape, becaufe it was 
the end of his defired paflage to the 
South-Sea. The cold being fome- 
what fharp, he thought good to 
draw nearer to the equinottial, and 
accordingly fteered weft north-weft. 
In this manner he failed three 
months and twenty days without 
feeing land, which reduced them to 
fuch ftraits, that they were forced 
to eat all the old leather they had 
aboard, aad to drink ftinking water, 
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of which 19 men died, and near 30 
were fo weak, that they could do 
no fervice. After 1500 leagues 
failing he found a {mall ifland inji8 
degrees of fouth latitude, and 200 
leacues further another, but nothing 
coniiderable in them; and _ there- 
fore held on his courfe, till in 
about 12 degrees of north latitude, 
he came to thofe iflands which he 
called De fos Ladrones, or of 
Thieves, becaufe the natives hover- 
ed about his fhips in their boats, 
and coming aboard, ftole every 
thing they could lay hold of. Find- 
ing no good to be done here, he 
failed again, and difcovering a great 


number of iflands together, he gave - 


that fea the name of Archipelago de 
St. Lazarus, the iflands being thofe 
we now call the Philippines, On 
the 28th of March he anchored by 
the ifland of Buthuan, where he 
was received friendly, and got fome 
gold; then removed to the ifle of 
Meffana, at a {mall diftance from 
the other, and thence to that of 
Cebu. . Magellan having hitherto 
fuccecded fo well, ftood over to the 
ifland Matan, where not agreeing 
with the natives he came to a battle, 
and was killed in it with eight of 
his men. After this difafter the 
reft failed over to the ifland Bohol, 
and being too weak to carry home 
their three fhips, burnt one of them, 
after taking out the cannon and all 
that could be of ufe tothem. Be. 
ing now reduced to two fhips, they 
failed away to the fouth-weft in 
fearch of the Molucco Iflands, and 
inflead of them fell into the great 
one of Borneo, where they made 
fome fhort flay, being friendly re- 
ceived; and departing thence, with 
the affiflance of Indian pilots, ar- 
rived at length at the Moluccos on 
the 8th of November, 1521, in the 
27th month after their departure 
from Spain, and anchored in the 
Port of Tidore, one of the chief of 
thofe iflands, where they were 
lovingly treated by the king, who 
concluded a peace, and took an 
oath ever to continue in amity with 
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the king of Spain. Here they 
traded for cloves, exchanging the 
commodities they brought to their 
own content: when they were to 
depart, finding one of the fhips 
leaky, and unfit for fo long a 
voyage, they left her behind to refit, 
and then failed for Spain as foon as 
eS The other fhip called the 
i€tory, commanded by John Se- 
baflian Cano, and carrying 46 
Spaniards, and 13 Indians, took its 
courfe to the fouth-weft, and coming 
to the ifland Malva, near that of 
Timor, in 11 degrees of fouth lati- 
tude, ftaid there 15 days to flop 
fome leaks they difcovered in her. 
On the 25th of January, 1522, 
they left this place, and the next 
day touched at Timor, whence they 
failed on till the 11th of Februaiy, 
when they took their way to the 
fouthward, refolving to leave all 
India, and the iflands to the north- 
ward, to avoid meeting the Portu- 
gueze, who were powerful in thofe 
feas, and would obftruct their pat- 
fage: therefore they run into 4o 
degrees of fouth latitude, before 
they doubled the Cape of Good 
Hope, about which they {pent feven 
weeks beating up again{ft contra- 
ry winds, fo that their provifions 
began to fail, and many men grew 
fick, which made fome entertain 
thoughts of turning back to Mozam- 
bique, but others oppofed it. In 
fine, after two months more hard- 
fhips, in which they loft 21 of 
their company, they were forced to 
put into the ifland of St. James, 
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being one of thofe of Cabo Verde, 
where with much _ entreaty they 
obtained fome {mall relief of pro- 
vifions; but thirteen of them going 
afhore again for fome rice the Por- 
tugueze had promifed to fupply them 
with, were detained afhore, which 
made thofe that were left aboard the 
fhip hoift fail and put to fea, fearing 
the like treachery might furprize 
them, and on the 7th of September 
arrived fafe at St. Lucar, below the 
city Seville, where after firing all 
their guns for joy, they repaired to 
the great church in their fhirts and 
barefoot to return thanks to God, 
The fhip that performed this 
wonderful voyage was called the 
Vidory, as was faid before, the 
commander’s name was John Sebaf- 
tian Cano, who was well rewarded 
and honoured by the emperor, 
This was the firft voyage round the 
world, which we fhall foon fee 
followed by other nations; and 
it was this difcovery of the Strait 
of Magellan, which made the voyage 
pratticable. The other Spanith 
fhip we mentioncd to be left at the 
Moluccos to ftop her leaks, at- 
tempted to return the way it came 
to Panama, but after ftruggling 
above four months with the eatterly 
winds, moft of the men dying, and 
the reft being almoft ftarved, it 
went back to the Moluccos, where 
it was taken by the Portugueze; 
and the few men that furvived, 
after being kept two years in India, 
were fent to Spain in the Portus 


gueze fhips. 


MANNERS, ano DRESS, or 
HEBRIDEANS, . 


BY THE REV, JOHN LANE BUCHANAN, A.Me 
[ Concluded from Page 367. | 


OTH men and women are fond 
of tobacco; the men commonly 
chew it, and beg a little from every 
gentleman ; and there is notravelling 
through thofe countries without a 
Certain quantity of that article in 


company. The gentlemen fill their 
noftrils with long quids of it, and 
thefe, when thrown away, are ga- 
thered carefully by the poorer fort, 
for a fecond turn. Inftances can 


be produced, where a fervant has 
confumed 
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confumed his whole yearly wages 
on this fingle article of luxury. 

In paffing to and from the iflands, 
tobacco is neceflary for a gentleman, 
if he wifhes to avoid both delay and 
impofition, Here it deferves to be 
remarked, that though the gentle- 
men do fqueeze fubicnants them- 
felves, yet they do not difcourage, 
nay, fome of the bafer kind of 
maifters encourage the poor opprefs- 
ed creatures to make heavy charges 
on ftrangers; and I cculd produce 
inftances when complaints were 
juttly lodged again{t impofition, To 
prevent thofe grofs charges, any 
knowing man will deal his tobacco 
liberally, and in that event, he is 
fure of a fpeedy and very cheap 
paflage, or convoy, through the dif- 
ferent ifles. 

The men keep their tobacco in 
leather bags made of feals fkins, 
called fpleuchans, which keep the 
tobacco {oft and taftely. 

The old women make ufe of their 
tobacco in fnuff made into graddan, 
the fame with the Irifh blackguard, 
which they generally keep in {ca 
nuts that grow on the large tangles 
or red fea-ware, and which are fome- 
times found upon the fhores. This 
nut is about feven inches in cir- 
cumference, and one half inchthick, 
full of kernel, which is carefully 
digged out through a {mall round 
hole made on purpofe, Out of 
this hole the fnuff is fhaken on the 
palms of their hands, and taken out 
with a pen made for the purpofe. 
Thefe fhells, or nuts, are very pre- 
cious, and by the richer people are 
bound in filver. There are feveral 
other kinds of {ea nuts, of different 
makes, that are held in high venera- 
tion among the vulgar for their fup- 
pofed efficacy on {everal occafions, 
and they are particularly ufed about 
children, 

The common, as well as better 
fort of people, court {weet-hearts at 
nights, over all this country. The 
unlocked doors yield thole lovers 
but too eafy accefs to their fa- 
vourites, The natural confequences 


of their rencounters often occafion 
{quabbles in kirk courts, in which 
the minifter and elders take cogni- 
zance of the fornication committed 
in the parifh, 

This inquifitorial office is gene- 
rally more agreeable to the elders, 
than to the minifters; as they are 
the more ignorant and infignificant, 
and confequently require more the 
prop of other people’s failings. In 
cafes, however, in which the mini- 
{ters are governed either by a druidi- 
cal rigour of temper, or by hypo- 
crify, they too exercife great feverity 
againft the incontinent, in various 
parts of Scotland ; as the reader will 
find in the ingenious Captain 
Newte’s Tour. This feverity, how- 
ever, is not often produétive of the 
amendment pretended to be defign- 
ed. I fay pretended, for in many 
inftances they, who are at leait 
fhrewdly fufpe&ed of lewdnefs, as 
well as intemperance themfelves, are 
the feverelt and moft curious and 
prying inquifitors into the failings 
of others. 

In the part of the country we are 
defcribing, however, this frailty {till 
prevails with the favourite fair, and 
her intercourfe is frequently with fo 
many men, that the unfortunate 
girl is often at a nonplus where to 
fix with certainty; but fhe feldom 
fails to give up the gentlemen or 
fingle man, to fave the married man 
and herfelf from the fhame of doing 
penance in a white fheet. The rich 
man, indeed, finds a fubftitute, by 
giving a little bribe, and a gredt 
many fine promifes, both to the wo- 
man and the oftenfible father. Avs 
the poor young men cannot pay for 
fubftitutes, the contending parties 
muft fubmit the iffue of their caufe 
to an oath; and the affidavit of the 
fufpetted fatishes the accufer, and 
the baftard is as much eifteemed as 
the lawfully begotten child. 

The woman, if fhe is pregnant by 
a genticman, is by no means looked 
down upon, but is provided in a 
hufband with greater eclat than 
without forming fuch a conne@ion, 

Inftead 
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Inftead of being defpifed, numberlefs 
inftances can be produced, where 
pregnant women have been difputed 
for, and even fought for, by the dif- 
ferent fuitors.* 

Their daily implements of fifhing 
are the rod, and the éaudA, or net. 
This laft is a pock-net, bound 
round a large circular ring of wands 


or hoops, and that tied to the end of 


a long pole of eight feet in length, 
By throwing a little boiled wilks, 
chewed out of their mouths, over 
the top of it, when funk below the 
the furface, the cuddies will get in 
after the meat, and when they are 
on the bottom, the upper part is ele- 
vated above the fea, and fome hun- 
dreds are catched, at times, at each 
dipping. 

Inftead of iron crooks they ufe a 
flick of four feet long, full of holes, 
with a pin to pafs through to raife 
or lower their pots when placed 
above their fires, The pots are ful- 
pended from the roof, in the middle 
of the houfe, by a rope made of ben- 
ty grafs. They make a kiad of coarle 
crockery ware, for boiling water 
and dreffing viétuals. 

They make very neat wooden 
locks,* both for their doors and 
chefts. ‘They are made of the fame 
materials: and | have feen pieces of 
wooden workmanfhip, fuch as 
trunks, chefts, and Tobacco-pipes, 
fo well made, and elegantly engrav- 
ed, as would not difgrage the moft 
capital artifts. 

Galic is the common language 
over all this country: but their in- 
tercourfe with fifhers and paflengers 
to and from other countries, intro- 
duce a mixture of words ftom the 
Englifh and other nations. This 
mixture will gradually fpoil that 
nervous expreflive tongue. 

The poor are totally deftitute of 
letters. Allthe laudable and chari- 


table contributions fent for inftruét- 


ing them in the knowledge of the 
Scriptures, have been wantonly per- 
verted by artful, defigning politi- 
cians ; as-will appear when we {peak 
of the religious in{titutions eftablifh- 
ed by law. 

The men are extremely fond of 
{pirituous liquots, when they ean 
fall in with them. ‘When they can 
meet with a. cafk, they feldom part 
with it, till it is emptied. The 
quarrels arifing from drunkennels 
are more general than the combats 
of Englifhmen ;—and more hurtful, 
as the victors do not fpare the pro- 
flrate enemy. 

In Lewis, the iflands of Harrig 
and the Uifts, they make whitkey 
of oats, but not of barley. They 
have alfo abundance of rum, brandy, 
gin, and wines, which are {muggled 
into the country: but the charges 
made in retailing of thefe fpirits be- 
come fo extravagant, that the poor 
people cannot eafily touch any. On 
certain folemn occafions, however, 
they have recourle tc thofe foreign 
{fpirits. Had Mr. Pennant, at thofe 
times, palled a few hours among 
them, he would have found they are 
not quite confined to the common 
beverage of whifkey. I never faw 
or heard of the heath, or fuch mate- 
rials as he mentions, ufed in diftil- 
ling {pirits in any of thofe iflands, 
Nothing is made ufe of but pure 
malt unmixed; and their {pirits are, 
on thefe accounts, allowed to be fu- 
perior in quality to any adulterated 
liquors elfewhere. 

The lower order of people value 
themfelves much on their connec- 
tions with the rich. Conneétions 
often arife from the time that a mo- 
ther, wife, or fifter, gave fuck to the 
gentleman’s child ; whence they call 
them coalds, co-foftered, or fofter- 
lings. This appellation is ufed by 
all the family, as well as by the 
child whofe mother’s milk fuckled 

the 


* It may be worthy of remark here, that notwithftanding the various improvements 
in lock-making for centuries paft, none that I have heard of has been proot againft the 
pick-lock, except that invented by Bramah, 
upen the principle of this rude implement. 
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the great man’schild. This familiar their corn fields becomes excellent, 
epithet is no lefs ufeful to the rich and makes the cows yield plenty of 
than to the poor man; becaule, if milk. “his is the cafe where the 
the rich man countenances the poor, tenantry live comfortably under the 
the laft, in return, will think himfelf proteétion of the proprietors, as they 
interefted in prote@ting the flocks,. doin Lewis, and in fome infances 
and other cffe&ts of the rich ; fo that’ in the two Uifis; but cannot be fo 
this tie of friendthip being recipto- much fo in Harris, becaule all the 
cally ufeful, is continued for gene- horfes from the different illands are 
rations, fent to the king’s foreft, where they 
Mott of thofe people are inferior devour mofl of the grafs belonging 
to none in feafaring. From their to the back-fetuers. who border on 
infancy they are traincd to it. this foreft; infomuch, that thofe 
Making of {mall boats, with mafts, people, in addition to their grie- 
is the cothmon paflime of the chil- vances, muit bear with this alfo ; 
dren; and they are delighted with and their own corn, as well as grafs, 
failing in boats when very young; is frequently deftroyed by numbers 
but when they are able tohahdle the of hungry horfes, This is an intole- 
oats and fails, they are truly ative; .rable grievance to thofe unlucky 
and they feldom return home with- men; that they arc often ft ript of 
out fifh, even when {carce on the the fruits of their labours, without 
coaft. They never lofe fight of their redrefs. 
objett either by day or night Whe- — The poor tenants obferve the ho- 
ther foul or fair weather, they are lidays about Chrifimas, and keep 
exetcifed when the fifh isin great them very chearfully. Some of the 
plenty, and if they had {alt, with the humane tack{men give them treats 
proper implements for thofe pur- on one or more of thofe days, and 
poles afforded to others, their fupe- fend fer a mufician to make their 
riority would foon become confpicu- fubtenants happy. But the more 
ous on that element, modern incumbents drop thofe ex- 
But their genius.is forced to run pentive feafts, and their tenants may 
in an unnatural channel, by tying faft while thofe of others are feaft- 
them down to work like fo many ing. Notwithftanding all the ill 
negrocs, with the whip fmacking ulage that fome of thol¢ people fuf- 
along their backs.. ‘They never will fer, they bring their mafters the firft 
become dexterous at farming, that fruits of their own potatoes and 
line of life being contrary to the ha- meal from time to time, and fupply 
tural bent of their inclinations. their tables alfo with fuch fifa as 
The tenants repair to the hills all they can catch for their own fami- 
fummer with their cattle, and live lies, beyond the rigorous extortions 
in fhealings; that is, in huts, made made upon them by pattion, ‘Thev 
in the hills for the fuinmer refidence. take every method they can to footh 
of thole who tend the flocks and thofe tyrannical péeopic, in order to 
herds. There the families live alleviate their own burthens by their 
moftly on milk, butter, and cheefle, engaging manner towards their mat. 
and fifh; and by the time they re- ters. 
turn to their farms, the grafs about 


Ox tHe DRILL HUSBANDRY. 
In a Letter from Mr. Joseru Wimpey to the Secretary of the Bath and 


Heft of En land Society. 
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OU will provably be much able to make up my mind refnelte 
furprifed to hear, afteriomany ing the beit, that is, the molt bene- 
years practice, 1 fhould not yet be fetal mode of pra&ifing the driti 
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hifbandry. But pragtical huf- 
bandry is attended with ‘uch a 
variety of circumftances, and thofe 
fo differently combined, that the 
fame method of pra€tice is often at- 
tended with fuch different fuccefs, 
as puzzles and _perplexes the agent, 
and leaves the judgement in doubt. 
I am at this moment.at a lofs, whe- 
ther it is bet to drill. wheat in 
fingle, or in 2. 3, or 4 rows. I have 
tried them all. but what I have 
generally prattifed is drilling on 
three-bout ridges, 3 rows, 11.0r 12 
inches afunder. ‘Ihree-bouts form 
a ridge about 42 feet broad, three 
rows, at the diftance above, occupy 
2 feet, and the horfe-hoe running 
along the fide of each outfide row, 
at about 3 inches diftance from the 
fame, leaves the ridge 24 feet broad, 


and the intervals between the ridges 
about 2 feet. This has been my 
ufual method, which has commonly 
fuccceded well; but as I have con- 
ftantly obferved that the outfide 
rows are by far the ftrongeft and 
molt vigorous plants, I am much 
inclined to believe that two rows 
only on two-bout ridges would be 
as produétive, ana leave the ground 
in better condition. However, as 
the fame machine will fow any 
number of rows from five to two, 
every perfon may determine for 
himfclf. I will therefore get one 
made as foon as I conveniently can, 
and fend it as you direét; though I 
am fomewhat afraid I may put your 
patience a little to the ftretch, but 
it fhall be as little as I can, 


On FIELD MICE, anv tre TRANSPLANTATION or WHEAT, 
BY JOHN WAGSTAFFE, 


From the Same. 


T fometimes happens from heavy 

rains, and long continuance of 
rains following a late harveft, that 
the lands intended to be fown with 
wheat are not in proper condition 
to receive that grain; prevented by 
this circumftance, fuch land may 
yet be in refervation for a favourable 
period in the enfuing {pring, for 
the reception of autumnal fown 
wheat; and 1 have reafon to belteve 
from the following experienced pro- 
cefs, that no fignal difadvantage 
would refult from fuch a neceffary 
prevention. 

In the {pring of this year, as 
well as at equal periods, many 
years palt, I obferved in many 
fown fields, large tuffocks of bladed 
wheat, which I knew arofe from 
the refervoirs of corn colleéted by 
the ficld moufe; which tuffocks 
either fprout from her magazine 
when faturated by rain, or anore 
probably by the death of the archi- 
tect. 

J wok a part of two or three of 


thefe tuflocks matted together at the 
roots, and divided them fingly, or 
rarely left more than two roots con- 
joined; I placed them in dibbled 
holes, on a frefh turned-up bank, 
much under the fame regulation as 
the practice of dropping wheat in 
Norfolk; with this difference only, 
by a flant dire¢tion of a fhorter dibe 
ble preffing the earth to the fibres. 
I had the pleafure of feeing that 
thefe generally fucceeded ; though 
not in a foil fo well adapted for 
wheat, as that whence thele clufters 
ed parcels were taken; yet they are 
now profperous in ear, with a full 
fathomed grain, as thofe in the field 
from whence they were extratted. 
Perhaps expettation from the. 
hoards of the field mice, which yet 
with us feems every year certain, 
would be a too precarious de- 


pendancc; {till a certainty might be- 


derived from thinning a proud pro: 
duce (which would be mended by 
its redu€tion) or an unfailing one 
procured, by thickly flrewing as 

many 
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many pecks of wheat on a plot of 

round as there are half acres in 
contemplation for planting ; which 
quantity Iam perfuaded would be 
more than fufficient, were fuch an 
affigned {pace guarded from the de- 
predation of birds, and the inroad 
of mice. 

Perhaps it may not be unufeful to 
give a fketch of a hiftory of this 
delving animal: not merely as 
illuftrative of the foregoing plan of 
planting, but to point out an early 
mode of diminifhing its numbers, 
which remove more feed corn than 
the hufbandman is aware of; I be- 
lieve frequently more than the 
winged ravagers which he is often 
on his guard againft, The fketch of 
hiftory 1 propofe, is fuggefted by 
having been frequently of a party, 
with other {chool lads, in traverfing 
the ftubbles for the habitations of 
the field mice, from which excurfions 
we rarely returned without nu- 
merous captives. Our fignal of 
difcovery was a {mall heap of mould, 
thrown fometimes by, and often- 
times over the firft entrance of 
their runs; generally at uncertain 
diftances, there were other holes; 
fometimes many {creened by thickets 
of ftubble or weeds; thefe when we 
found we flopped up; and then 
traced their avenues from the firft 
entrance through many winding 
paths, a little beneath the furface; 
at other times it led to a cell con- 
taining their neft, fometimes with 
callow young, but more frequently 
the half-grown progeny were gone 
off with the old pair to the extre- 
mity of their runs. To avoid what 
might be deemed a puerility of de- 
fcription, I fhall remark in point, 
that on one fide of their avenue, in 
a larger {pace than where their neft 
was formed, there is ever to be 
found, if we fought after it, a re- 
fervoir of corn: I think I diftin@ly 
remember having nearly filled my 


kat with this treafured provifion, 

The lately adopted mode of huf- 
bandry has a certainty in unfetiling, 
but not reducing the number of 
thefe corn-devourers; a means fome- 
what fimilar to this boyifh amufé- 
ment muft be adopted to prevent 
their ravages. By the prefent mode 
of hufbandry their dwelling is 
broken in upon, but its inhabitants 
continue; whén the plough breaks 
in upen their runs, they have a 
long period before it croffes the ex 
tremity of the fpace, when they 
muft neceflarily fally ; and it fhould 
{ecm they more generally poffefs 
themfelves of the newly fown fields 
of wheat, where they fill new maga- 
zines with its grain,* fecure from 
deftru€tion, fafe from the talons of 
the owl; and here, after they have 
exhau(ted their magazine, for months 
they find fubfiftence from the earlieit 
green formation of the grain to its 
ftate of maturation, at which period 
itis manifeft they breed numeroufly. 
Our laws and the occupiers of land 
have fet a price on a winged f{pecies 
of pillagers; while thete f{carcely 
obvious fubterranean dettroyers pil- 
lage with fecret and more certain 
deftruétion; and the farmer’s un- 
doubted friend, and their natural 
enemy, the owl, is rarely proteéted, 
and too eafily permitted to be wan- 
tonly deftroyed. 

But to drop thefe’ remarks; per- 
mit me to urge the principal objeét 
of this communication, by repeat- 
ing, that a {mall portion of wheat 
might be thickly fown at the ufual 
period of fowing, and tranfplanted 
early in the {pring to ground to be 
prepared, and then ready for its re- 
ception ; and if this be done with 
equal attention as wheat is dibbled, I 
am confirmed in opinion, from the 
foregoing experiment, that its pro- 
duce will be little if any thing iw: 
ferior to what refults from a com- 
mon fown crop, 
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* In the intermediate period from the exhaufting of this corn, I have reafon to be- 
lieve their fubfiftence is acorns and beech mafts, having found, on the margin of a corn 
ficld, carried deep into the earth, a confiderable quantity of the former; and laft year 
had the mortification of obferving, in a piece of land dropped with acorns, almolt every 


hole opened during a few nights. 
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On THE 


EDUCATION or 


tHe ATHENIANS, 


BY MR. DE PAUW, 


ATIONS become refpeétable 
or infignificaut in proportion 
as their governments are wile or vi- 
cious; and the Athenians could ne- 
ver have been the moft celebrated 
‘people on earth, but for the excel- 
c of their laws. The force of 
education contributed greatly to 
this effect, although with thein it 
had notattained its moft perfcé& flate 
until three hundred and forty-fix 
years before our era. Diagraphy, 
or the fludy of drawing, was then 
i:troduced as an effential part; and 
as fuch it has been confidered both 
by Ariltotle and Pliny. 

From this fyftem, the Greeks re- 
ceived the greatef{ advantages. 
They were taught to diftinguifh 
beautiful from incorrett forms, un- 
til they could difcern, at the fart 
glance, all the merits and faults of 
whatever depended immediately on 
delineation. Ignorant artifts fhrank 
before fuch enlightened critics, who 
inculcated an exact imitation of na- 
ture, and difcovered every inaccu- 
racy in the produ€tions of the greatett 
mailers. 

Asthis fortunate event did not take 
place before the days of Pericles, he 
had no opptrtunity of acquiring 
any knowledge of the fine arts, ci- 
ther in theory er prattice. Guided 
by confidential feulptors and archi- 
tetts, he pailed for fome ume as a 
connoiileur in the opinion of the 
Athenians ; but the temple of Ceres 
at Eleutis, which was erected after 
his own ideas, joined to the countels 
of ignorant pricits, was fo deltityte 
of good tatte, that people were en- 
tirely undeceived ref{peéting his fip- 
poled merits, Thisedihce, fupport- 
ed only by pilafters, deltitute of cle- 
gance, was an eye-fore to ail Greece, 
until Demetrius Phalereus under- 
tovk, for the honour of his country, 
to remedy as much as poilible the 
original omiifions, by adding a 


..% ! = y2e 
range of Doric columns, It was 
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only after this improvement that the 
temple of Eleufis, con{truéted under 
the immediate infpe€tion of Pericles, 
could be reckoned among the fu. 
perb buildings of Attica. 

The method of drawing, pra€tifed 
at this day in the {chools of Europe, 
is radically erroneous. Scholarsare 
under the neceflity of reducing their’ 
models to a imall fcale; and in this 
reduétion. purely ideal, confifts that 
defe& which I pointed out fome 
years ago, when detcribing the an- 
tiquities of Grecia Magna, conte. 
crated to Juna, on the promontory 
of Lacinium. 

The Athenians began the fludy of 
defign by copying the human body, 
in its natural fize, and real dimen. 
fians, on tables of box-wood. ‘hus 
they had a decided fuperiority over 
the moderns, who, in terminating 
their effays, are forced to return 
back to the very fame point. 

Drawings of this nature could not 
indeed be preferved ; and they were 
intended to be effaced with a {punge 
as foon as the profeffors had indi- 
cated their faults. This, however, 
did not prevent thofe who were profi- 
cients from making others, better 
calculated for permanency, either 
on vellum or Egyptian paper. 

Ancient philolophers were divid- 
ed in their opinion with regard to the 
exact period of human life, when the 
mind firft becomes fufceptible of in- 
{truétion ; but this epoch was fup- 
pofed to be at the age of {even years, 
acoording to the general opinion in 
Greece. 

Perfons, who only afpired at ga- 
thering the fuperfictal or brilliant 
flowers of literature, in order to ap- 
pear with fome diflinétion in the 
world, could attain this with their 
fourteenth year; as we find bya 
pailage of Homer, who had himlelf 
{tudied at Athens. But thofe who 
wifhed to arrive at the {phere of the 
fublime {ciences, and even penetrate 

into 
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into their fan&tuary, were forced to 


‘remain very long indeed under the 


* 


empire and tuition of matters, 
AL{chines the philofopher, to whom 
the dialogue, called Axiochus, is 
commonly attributed, fpeaks of this 
as a molt painful and thorny ftate, 
where defpots, fays he, fueceed each 
other continually, and not only 
command with haughtinefs, but 
force themfelves to be obeyed with 
rigour. He either knew not, or 
did not confider,. that in a re- 
public, where the people enjoyed 
fo much liberty, it was neceflary to 
introduce fevere rules in education ; 
without however adopting that ty- 
rannical method. recommended by 
Chryfippus the ftoic, who in all his 
writings has added the aufterity of 
his feét to the harfhnefs of his own 
charaéter, 

The young Athenians were at firft 
placed under malters of exercile, 
who were called Pedotribes ; and 
the art of {wimming was reckoned 
indifpenfable in the naval fervice. 
The prows of armed veffels in thofe 
days, as every one knows, were fur- 
nifhed with huge mafles of pointed 
jron or brafs, which, direéted judi- 
cioully, were capable of finking the 
ftrongeft galley. On fuch occalions 
the {mall bozts were infufficient to 
contain all the crew, and numbers 
endeavoured by {wimming to gain 
the fhips moft contiguous in their 
line of battle. Some ignorant hif- 
torians have confidered a fentence 
of the Athenians as fanguinary, by 
which thofe admirals were condemn- 
ed to death, who, after having gain- 
ed a memorable vittory, negleéted to 
fave the lives of many citizens {till 
itruggling amidft the billows. Thefe 
men belonged to twenty vellfels, 
pierced during the action by the 
prows of their enemies; and the 
tlect, hurried by fignals to advance, 
inftead of affilting the unfortunate 
fwimmers, had abandoned them to 
their deftiny, This fentence, ob- 
jefled to by Socrates only for its 
torm, was in faét both equitable and 
weceflary ; for had fuch criminal au- 
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dacity in the admirals been left un- 
punithed, ‘the fervice of the marine 
would have fuffered exceedingly ; 
and on it depended the very ex:it- 
ence of the republic. 

When the Athenians had finifhed 
their exercifes in the Gymnafia of 
the Pedotribes, they pafled fuccet- 
fively under the direction of the 
grammarians, critics, geometricians, 
and thofe profeflors, called tatti- 
cians. ‘They affumed this name be- 
caule they taught the art of war, ac- 
cording to certain rules and princi- 
ples adopted in the army of the re 
public, with the approbation of its 
greateft commanders; and among 
them was Iphicrates, who appears 
to have been the molt able tattician 
that ever appeared in Greece. 

All thefe trials took place previ- 
ous to the rural courfe of phibofo- 
phy in the gardens of the Lycaum, 
or of the academy, which the true 
lovers of {cience contrived never to 
terminate. They remained all their 
lives attached to the chief of fome 
fett, like Metrodorus to Epicurus; 
and dying in the {chools, they were 
interred under the fhade of thofe 
very trees where they had fo often 
meditated, 

In all fuch details, colle&ed, for 
the moft part by Ai{chines,’or the 
perfon ft had aflumed his name, 
no mention whatever is made of 
mufic. We may therefore conclude 
that it did not, in his time, form 
any effential part of education, at 
leaft with the Athenians, who never 
indeed had the reputation of excel- 
ling in that art. Xenophon ac- 
knowledges how little thofe men 
were efteemed who devoted them- 
felves to the ftudy of melody; and 
they were even requefted to praétile 
elfewhere a talent of fo little appa- 
rent utility in a democratic govern- 
ment, ‘This was conforming per- 
feétly to thofe maxims of found po- 
licy which pronounced, that not 
only a republic, but an empire, 
might be governed by good laws; 
but all the mufic in the world could 
not prelérve peace in a family. 

The 
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The young Athenians were be- 
fides particularly attentive to their 
beauty ; it was confidered by them 
as the choiceft gift of nature; and 
they fancied that fuch an initru- 
ment as the Grecian flute mult have 
changed their features, by commu- 
nicating a difagreeable {welling to 
the lips and cheeks. This fpecies 
of mufic had formed part of their 
education previous to the Pelopon- 
nefian war; but from the motives 
we have flated, it was condemned 
and abandoned, by general confent 
of the nation. The dance became 


-fo much the more improved, from 


having fome conneftion with every 
inftitution both facred and profane; 
for occalions were never wanting of 
introducing choirs of dancers into 
the feafts, whether in{tituted in ho- 
nour of the god Bacchus, orof the 
goddefs Minerva. 

As the philofophers, who inha- 
bited the gardens around Athens, 
did not choole to employ thcir time 
in teaching the firft elements of lite- 
yature and mathematics, they admit- 
ted as difciples, thofe perfons only 
who had already made tome confi- 
derable progreis in the {chools, But 
if fatished with the method of the 
fubaltern geomctricians, they could 
not futhciently reprobate that of the 
grammarians, who fotmed the mott 
obilinate and incorrigible clals in all 
Greece. They had invented cer- 
tain defeétive rules of practice, 
which they could never be perfiad- 
ed to renounce: fuch as that of fe- 
letting [lomer’s poems for the firtt 
eifay of children: they infifted it 
had always been the inode, and could 
nct be otherwife. From this cir- 
cumflance the Greeks coutratted, 
receflarily, a decided tattle for thre 
marvellous. ‘I heir great facility in 
believing prodigies, and their won- 
derful averfion to difcufling ihem, 
produced at length that degree of 
enthufialm which makes genius 
fparkle at the ex pence of judgement; 
and, if not all, the greater part of 
the'r writers have fallen unto this 
€11Ole 


The grammarians defended them- 
felves with arguments more f{peciougs 
than folid. We only endeavour to 
imitate nature, faid they; for the 
firft attempts at literature were in 
verfe ; and many centuries had al- 
ready elapfed before any profaic 
work made its appearance in Greece. 
The molt ancient writings of this 
kind, known to the Athenians, 
were the decrees of Draco; and 
from their great obfcurity, it was ins 
ferred, that the art of writing profe 
had only then attained a fate of in- 
fancy. 

Nothing was eafier than to refute 
all thefe idle reafons, by proofs 
drawn from experience. But even 
admitting that elementary books 
ought to be in verfe, it would have 
been advifeable to felett thofe of a 
moral tendency, fuch as the produc. 
tions of Solon, Theognis, and Pho- 
cilidis, Vhefe. devoid of all mytho- 
logy. were infinitely preferable to 
the Iliad for all the purpofes of edu- 
cation; aud they abounded in ufeful 
maxims, and admirable fentences, 
conveyed in a ftyle, which, although 
not altogether fublime, was very 
claflical. Solon, in his moral elee 
gies, never employed the {malleft 
{park of poctic flame; and good 
fenfe, was fubfituted in all his 
works for that enthutiafm fo perni- 
cious tochildren. The firft {e1ence, 
with which youth fhould be made 
acquainted, 1s certainly geography; 


becaufe both reafon and common ° 


fenfe point out the neceffity of 
knowing the diflribution of apart- 
iments, in the place deflined for our 
dwelling. I.ven the grammarians 
of Grecce were convinced from exe 
perience, that, without the aid of 
this fludy, it was impoflible for them 
to explain the Iliad, which they 
compared to the rifing fun; while 
the Odviley, in their opinion, was 
only the twilight of a ferene even- 
ing. 

Thefe poems muft have excited 
ideas not ealily defined in the Gre- 
cian children, when they faw the 
divinities, they had been taught.ta 
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adore, converted into objets of ri- 
dicule. Homer has even defcribed 
his gods as ftill weaker, more vici- 
ous, and impolite, than the mortals 
themfelves; for Jupiter never ad- 
dreffes Juno without injurious lan- 
guage ; and that goddefs {eldom fails 
to retort with intereft. 
Something (till more extravagant 
refents itfelf in thofe combats, 
where the gods, after receiving many 
cuts and thrufts from the common 


_Greeks, are lodged in the hofpital 


at Olympus; and fome time after- 
wards, they defcend, half crippled, 
to execute lome paltry office altoge- 
ther unworthy of their majelty. 
When Patroclus was flain by Hec- 
tor, we find Thetis, the fupreme 
goddefs of the ocean, occupied in 
protecting his carcals from the hun- 
gry flies, This has been called the 
{lumber of Homer; but in what- 
ever manner fuch marvellous things 
are defined, they are highly impro- 
per for children; particularly at the 
early age of feven years, 
After all this, it is not extraordi- 
nary that the philofophers fhould 
be much difcontented with the ge- 
neral conduct of the grammarians, 
and more particularly with the man- 
ner in which thofe denominated 
critics, expounded and commented 
on the writings of Homer. Many 
were the reforms neceflary for the 
fcholars, on being removed from 
the dire&tion of fuch teachers; but 
thofe, who embraced the fett of 
Epicurus, experienced the molt cx- 
traordinary revolutions. Scarcely 
had they remained one night in the 
garden of their matter, before all 
their poetical heaven and hell va- 
nifhed, like the incoherent fabric of 
adream. ‘The inconvenience mutt 
be very great indeed, when it be- 
comes neceflary to deftroy the fir{t 
art of education, in order to efta- 
blith the fecond ; and when philo- 
fophy muft labour in removing an 
infinity of errors and projucices, 
which have wantonly been impreiled 
on the tender minds of infants. _ 
Nothing, fays Plato, 1s more in- 
fupportabie than thefe foolifh po- 


pular opinions, founded alone on 
the difordered imagination of fana- 
tics and poets. What, continues he, 
can be imagined more abfurd, than 
the two cafks from which the father 
of the gods is fuppofed to draw in- 
difcriminately the effence of good 
or evil, in order to {prinkle man- 
kind ; while even the meaneft gar- 
dener has fenfe enough to avoid in- 
juring his favourite plants with un- 
falutary water ! 

Homer did not deferve, for fuch 
ridiculous fi€tions, to be banifhed 
from the republic, but only from 
{ubaltern fchools, where the magif- 
tracy had an immediate infpeétion. 
The philofophers, on the contrary, 
were totally independent; and the 
people acknowledged this, when the 
demagogue Sophocles propofed to 
render them amenable to the fenate. 

On this occafion, they purfued a 
mode of conduét, repeatedly adopted 
in latter times by the parliaments ef 
France: they refigned their func- 
tions, and abandoned public inftric- 
tion, fo that without either teachers, 
or {cholars, the ftate was menaced 
with total darknels. This conteft 
was carried before the great allembly 
of the nation, and the demagogue 
Sophocles was fentenced to pay a 
fine of five talents, or more than ele- 
ven hundred pounds fterling, as a 
punifhment for his ignorance of 
{late affairs, 

Compoted moftly of labourers and 
artifans, chofen by hazard, the f{e- 
nate were incompetent judges of the 
methods neceflary for the philofe- 
phers to purlue, with regard to their 
dilciples. The Athenians, befides, 
would have regretted exceedingly 
the departure of that multitude ef 
foreigners, colletied in Attica by the 
great reputation of its {chools, for 
the {ums of money they expensed 
during their courie of education 
were very confiderable. Thus, on 
the whole, nothing could be mere 
diametrically oppofite 10 every 
principle of found policy than the 
propoled deerce, and no perfon ever 
appeared orore compleicly blind 
than the dem. OEUAC Sophocles. 
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HERE is not a more common 
folly among parents, and cer- 
tainly there is not one more repre- 
henfible, than choofing improper 
profeffions for their children. To 
have an anxious care for the wel- 
fare of our offspring is a duty dic- 
tated to us by the feelings of nature, 
and fanétioned by all laws divine 
and human. But from the fame 
principles we are diretted to have a 
rudent folicitude in ordering their 
future ftations in life. In a cafe, 
upon the determination of which the 
welfare of a child, both here and 
hereafter, fo greatly depends, it 
highly concerns us not to make a 
precipitate nor a_ prepoftcrious 
choice. 

Befides confulting the abilities 
and the difpotition of the youth, his 
parents fhould confider what lies in 
their power to equip him with, for 
the ftation they choole for him; and 
alfo what they will, probabie, be able 
to leave behind, for enabling him to 
a@ in it with propriety and credit. 

But, notwithftanding the truth 
and benefit of thefe cautions muft 
firike every perfon of teafon, we 
are perpetually obferving parents 
naming profeifions for their chil- 
dren, while mere infants, and con- 
fequently when their capacities and 
inclinations are entirely unknown. 

Many perfons having magnificent 
ideas of the importance attached to 
the learned profeifions, if they are 
bleffed with fons, kindly fentence 
them to law, phyfic, or divinity, 
without once thinking of the great 
probabiiity of their children’s ens 
tertaining an averfion to thofe fta- 
tions. when they fhail be capable of 
judging for themfelves. 

I once knew an hone& country 
farmer. who had three fons, in 
whom he might have been happy, 
but for his foolifh prejadice for the 
three grand profeflions, as he con- 
fidered them. ‘The eldeft was ac- 
cordingly brought up to the church, 


CHOICE or PROPER TRADES. 


when he was much better adapted 
by nature for the plough. ‘The fe- 
cond was placed clerk to an attor- 
ney, though his inclination led him 
to a trade : and the third, inftead of 
going to fea agreeable to his delire, 
was obliged to ferve his apprentice- 
fhip to a furgeon, The father re- 
duced himfelf to poverty in bring- 
ing them up fo much above their 
rank, and in fupplying them with 
money afterwards; but, notwith- 
ftanding all this, the eldeft is at this 
day ftarving upon a paltry curacy, 
and is univerlally defpifed for his 
ignorance and fottifhnels: the fe- 
cond is a pitiful cheating pettifogger, 
with little praétice, in a country 
town. And the laft went furgeon 
in a fhip to Africa, where he died 
of an epidemic diftemper. 
Innumerable inftantes might be 
produced of people’s fuffering the 
greateft misfortunes throughout life, 
for want of being bronght up to pro- 
per occupations when firft entering 
a€tively upon it. If young perfons 
are trained to profeffions fuitable to 
their genius and inclinations, we 
rarely obferve them carelefs or profli- 
gate; but when they are obliged to 
exercife callings which are averfe to 
them, they are unfolicitous about 
thriving, and not at all emulous of 
making refpettable figures in them. 
The firlt thing a parent fhould 
contuit, preparatory to placing out 
hts fon to a profeffion by which he 
is to fupport himfelf with credit and 
advantage, is his genius; and then 
to give him an education according 
to his future deftination. If the 
youth is to be brought up to trade, 
he fhouid be taught fuch things only 
as fhall be ferviceable to him in that 
line of Ife. Polite literature, or a 
liberal education, is thrown away 
upon {uch an one; rather it is an 


_injury to him; for the time taken up 


in learning the Roman and Greek 
claffics, &c. ought to be devoted to 
merchants accompts, and fuch other 

branches 
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On the Choice of proper Trades. 


branches of knowledge, for which 
he will have occafion every day of 
his life. 

Educating of a youth whofe fu- 
ture deftination will require the ufe 
of no other language than his own, 
in the learned tongues, is an ablur- 
dity which muft ftrike every one’s 
obfervation; and yet nothing can 
be more common than to fee lads 
wafting away years in learning Latin 
and Greek, to the neglett of every 
thing ufeful. I would only afk, 
what benefit {craps of Latin will be 
of to a fhoemaker or a taylor? And 
fuppofing that a tradefman fhould 
be a moft acute grammarian, and 
ever fo excellently verfed in the 


ancient writers of Greece and Rome, - 


will thefe qualifications fupply thofe 
necellary ones of being a good 
wotkman, and of being a man of 

un¢tuality and honefiy ?— But not- 
withftanding this, we may obierve 
our grammar f{chools full of youths 
who, in a few years, will be as 
ignorant of Latin grammar as though 
they had never been initated into it, 
and that becaufe they will not have 
the leaft occafion for it. 

If, indeed, we had no good books 
in our language. fome-excufe might 
be made for making youths acquaint- 
ed with the learned languages, 
merely that they may hereafter be 
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provided with the means of rational 
entertainment. But as we abound 
with original publicaiions of every 
kind, and fuch as are not excelled 
by thofe of any age or language, 
there is furely a futhcient fund of 
information and amufement pro- 
vided in our own tongue for the 
purpofe of unbending or relieving 
the mind in all circum{tances, and 
for filling up the vacant hours in a 
manner fuited to every one’s dif- 
pofition, 

Giving youths, therefore, a learn- 
ed education, and a genteel pro- 
feffion, when their abilities, inclina- 
tions, and rank in life do not call 
for them, are cuftoms equally ridi- 
culous and pernicious. ? 

No doubt thefe follies owe their 
origin to a miftaken tendernefs and 
a foolifh pride in parents; but if 
they would only confider that the 
honour and happinefs of their chil- 
dren are much more likely to be 
en{ured by their being educated in a 
plain manner, and to plain callings, 
than by making them gentlemen ; 
they would gladly endeavour to 
fecure for them fuch a comfortable 
fituation in life, as will brighten 
their own days with the moit de- 
lightful fatisfaétion, as well as of 
thofe who are fo jultly the objects 
of their moft anxious concern. 


ICOLUMKILL 


WITH A VIEW OF THE CHURCH IN THE SAME PLACE, 


ONA, or Aemona, and in the 
Gaelic language, | Colm Kill, 
1. e, the burying place and ifthmus 
of Columbus, is a {mall ifland about 
amile’s diftance from the fouth wett 
coait of the ifland of Mull, fituated 
in 56° 59’ of north latitude. From 
fouth to north this little ifland ex- 
tends fcarce two miles, and only 
one in breadth. The foil on the 
eaft fide is very rich, and produces 
corn and gra{fs, but the weit coalt 
is rocky and barren, Saint Colum- 
bus, in his voyage from Ireland, 
landed firft upon this ifle, and built 
Vou. XI, - 


there foon after two churches, and 
as many monatteries: one depart- 
ment for the males, and the other 
for the females. Thefe were en- 
dowed by the kings of Scotland, 
and of the ifles, the revenue of which 
amounted to 4000:merks fer annuni. 

Iona was the fee of the ifles after 
the Scots loft the Ifle of Man, in 
which King Crathelinth ereéted a 
church to the honour of our Sa- 
viour, called Fanum Sodorenfe; and 
from hence the bifhops of the ifles 
were flyled Epifiopt Sodorenfis. The 
vicar of Iona was the parfon of 
al Soroby 
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Soroby in Tyree, and dean of 
the ifles. This monaftery produced 
bifhops to feveral diocefes in Eng- 
land and Scotland; and, among 
others, Aidanus, who came from 
thence, and was bifhop of Lindif- 
farne, now Holy Ifland. The life 
of Columbus is writen in the Gaelic, 
and a copy of it was fome years ago 
in the hands of M’Donald of Ben- 
becula. 

‘There is a tradition among the 
inhabitants, that Saint Columbus 
fuflered no women to remain upon 
the ifland but f:ch as were devoted 
to religious cel:bacy; and that the 
trade{men who worked there were 
obliged to keep their wives in an 
adjacent ifle, called on that account 
the women’s ifland. 

Bede, in his Ecclefiaftical Hiftory, 
gives the following account of him: 
In A. D. 565, at the time that Juf- 
tin the younger fucceeded Juftinian 
in the government of the Roman 
empire, the famous Columbus, a 
prefbyter and abbot, but in habit 
and manners amonk, came from Ire- 
land to Britain to preach the gofpel 
among the northern provinces ot the 
Piéts, that is, to thoie who, by high 
and rugged mountains, are feparated 
from the fouthern provinces; for, 
on the fouthern fide the Piéts, as 
they affirm themfeives, had re- 
nounced idolatry and embraced the 
Chitftian faith a long time’before, 
and that by the preaching of Ninian, 
a lritifh bifhop, who had been re- 
gularly ecneated at Rome in the fa- 
cred myfieries. 

In the ninth year of Mcilochen, 
fon of Pridius king of the Piéts, a 


moft powerful prince, Columbu 
converted that nation to the faith pa 
Chrift by his doétrine, difcipline, 
and fan@ity of life. eh ie 
Upon this account the ifland of 
Tona was given him, which, by con- 
traction, 1s called Hii, to ereét a mo. 
naftery in, which his fucceflors pof- 
fefs at this day, and where he him- 
felf was buried in his 77th year, and 
ged after his going to Britain to 
preach the gofpel. He alfo found- 
ed monafteries in Ireland and Bri- 
tain, but that of Iona had juitly the 
preference. The ifland has a recor, 
who is always a prefbyter abbot, to 
whofe jurifdi&tion the whole pro- 
vince, and the bifhops themlelves, 
ought 10 be fubject, though the thing 
be unufual, according io the example 
of that firft doctor, who was nota 
bifhop, but a prefbyter and monk, 
and of whofe life and doétrines 
fome particulars are faid to have 
been written by his difciples. But, 
whatever he was. this is certain, that 
he left fucceflors eminent for their 
great charity, divine love, and regu- 
lar inflitution. Thus far Bede, in 
lib, iii, cap. iv. of his Ecclefialtical 
Hiftory. | | 
The Jearned Dr. Henry Foulis, in 
his Hiftory of the Popifh Uturpa- 
tions, declares it his opinion, that 
Fergus II. about the year 212, did 
build a famous abbey or monattery 
at lona, anda royal place of inter- 
ment for himfelf and his fucceffors, 
which continued the burying place 
of the kings of Scotland, till the 
reign of King Malcolm Canmore ;* 
and that this ifland bore the name 
of Iona till about the year 600, when 
; Saint 


* Our public records are faid by Boetius, in his Preface to the Lives of the Bifhops of, 
Aberdeen, to have becn removed from ‘Icolumkill to the monaftery of Reftennot, in’ 


Forfarthire, by order of King Alexander I. 


His words are, “‘ Inde (ex Iona infula) fed 


multos, poft annos, ut Reftonothii munitus eft in Angufia, ubi nunc Canonicoruin D. 
Auguftini, cocnobium quod ad Tonam difficilis admoduim ‘erat aditus, noftri annales, in- 
de traducti refervantur “Alexander I. Rex, eduxit.’? Hence Reftennot is faid to have 


derived its naine, “* Qua Rex tenebat.”’ 


‘:This place of Reitcnnot was remarkable afterwards for its library of manufcripts, 
which was carried’ off or deftroyed by the army ‘of Edward I. of England.—Spottif- 


wood’s Hiftory. page 50. 


* Pope Honorius THT. dirc&ted a bull to Gregory bifhop of Brechin, and Germanius 


/ prior of Reftennct; and another to the fame bifhop, and John prior of this houfe.— 


Chartulary of Diyburgh, in the Earl of Buchan’s poffeffion, No. 28 and 31. 
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Saint Colm or Columbus being 
dead, King Aidan, who was his 
pupil. out of the great regard he 
bore him, interred him in the royal 
burving ground, repaired and beau- 
tified the monaftery, which he de- 
dicated to the Saint, and, in honour 
of his name, called the ifland I Co- 
lumb Kill 

The prefent remains upon tlie 
ifland, of buildings, appear to have 
been the work of fucceeding ages, 
and to have received, from time to 
time, many additions, The church 
of St. Mary has a handfome choir 
and {teeple in the middle, with two 
aifles adjoining, forming, in all, the 
exatt figure of acrofs, The fteeple, 
three ftories high, ftands on four 
arches adorned with works in baflo 
telievo. Two of thefe arches are 
22 fect in length, the breadth, viz. 
of the church, within the walls; the 
other two are 163 feet; the breadth 
of the aifles adjoining, each of which 
is 30 feet in length; the church and 
choir, with the width of the arch 
fupporting the fteeple, are 140 feet 
in length, The fteeple, which you 
afcend by a narrow winding ftair of 
hewn ftone, is almoft entire, and 
fome of the roof timbers are {till re- 
maining. In the uppérmott ftory is 
a circular window, lozenged by 
arches of polifhed flone meeting in 
the center, and forming an equal 
number of oblique fpherical tri- 
angles, fo artfully contrived, that 
they admit of abundance of light, 
yet exclude the wind and rain, ‘Uhe 
fouth wall of the church rifes in 
very great pillars, wrought accord- 
ing to the different ordets, in which 
are caft arches, each having at the 
top arched above, and the whole 
admits light to very near the top of 
the wall, which is moftly entire; 
and, there light fails, are feen on 
the outfide of it, the remains of 
buildings once joined to the wall. 

Adjoining to the north well ftands 
the building now called the College. 
The arch of the common hall 1s 
ftill entire, as is the area paved with 
hewn ftone, and having galleries, 


and the remains of feparate apart- 
ments fot the ftudents. To the 
north of thete lie the ruins of the 
houles of the religions, 

Within the church, in the north 
weft corner, by the wall built acrofs 
under the arch fupporting the 
ftteple, is fhewn a large hole near 
as high as the fide wall, into which 
they fay St. Columbus was wont to 
retire to prayer at {tated hours. By 
the wall at the eaft end ftands a 
piece of white marble, five fect 
iquare, fuppofed to be the altar, or 
communion table; one corner is 
pretty much broke by the inhabi- 
tants, who, thinking it to bea relit 
of St. Columbus, imagine it to be a 
prefervative from difeafes, either in 
man or beaft. Near this on the 
north fide of the choir, is a grave 
ftone of black marble, quite entire, 
on which, in a very fine baifo re- 
lievo lies Abbot Macfingone in 
his facred garb, with a crofer in his 
hand elbowing two lions at one 
end, and fpurning two at the other. 
This curious remain is fupported 
by four props a foot in height, and 
round the edge of the flone is the 
following in{cription ; 


+- HIC -- JACET ++ JOHAN. 

NES MACFFINGON ABBAS 

DE Yj + Obiit Anno MD. 
Cujus Animo propicietur Altifsimis. 

Amen, 

Juit oppolite to this. on the other 
fide, {tands another of common free 
ftone, done after the fame manner, 
for Abbot M‘ Kenzie, but much de- 
faced. Within a finali building, 
clofe to the choir and joined to it on 
the fouth fide, hes buried Lauchlan 
Macfingon, father of Abbot John, 
under a plain black {tone, with 
this infeription in Britifh charaéters: 


Hac eft Crux Lauchlani Mag¢fingon 
et ejus fil'j Johann’s Abbatis de }j 
facta Anno Dom, Mecccixxxix. 
Weft from this, at a {mail diftance 

lies a {tone much impaired by time, 

with an infcription in the fame cha- 
rafter, but very ancient, and with- 
gla : out 
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out a date, it not being cuftomary 
ever to add a date, even to acharter, 
till the days of King Robert Bruce, 
but to afcertain the evidence by re- 
putable witneffes, The infcription 
runs thus : 

Hic jacet Angusius filius Angusii 

Maic Domlinaab Dominiid Jla. 


Within a little enclofure of ftone, 
near the welt end of the choir, ou 
the north fide, lies a grave flone 
very much broke, and funk in 
ruins, where St. Columbus’s body 
is {uppofed to be interred. Net far 
from thence to the northward, be- 
fure the entrance to a {mall vault, 
which they fay runs a great way 
under the buildings, ftands a ftatue 
of an abbot, called by the country 
people, who fee nothing of the 
fizure of the man, AbbeCamachhaffako, 
Near this is an infcription without 
a date, thus; 

Hic jacet Johannes Betonius Ma- 
clenerum Familiae Medicus qui 
GDN bes < ane se 

Ecce cadit Jacuio vi&rici mortis 
inique. ; 

Qui toties alios folvit ipie malis, 
Fronting the body of the church, 

on the fouth fide, is the burying 

place of the Chieftains, where are 
feveral grave ftones, with men in 
armour in baffo relievo, without 
any inicviption vifible, but fuppoled 


to be of the Macleods, Macguaries 
and Macleans of Dowart, but I 
think more probably of the Scottifh 
kings, whofe tombs extend to the 
weftward in a row, without any 
monument or infcription remaining, 
except one on a large ftone, which 
feems to have had a long in{fcription 
on it, but defaced. One of them 
appears above ground; and has on 
its edge the following dntique in- 
{cription in the Britifh charaéter, 
Cormac Ulfhadda hic eft fitus. ° 


That is, Cormac Barbatus, or 
long bearded. lies here interred, 
Cormac Macaird, one of the kings 
of Ireland, who, according to Dr, 
Keating, in his Notitia Hyberniae, 
was buried here in 213. 

On the fouth fide of the choir, a 
few paces welt, ftands a crofs, of one 
folid ftone, overgrown with mofs, 
14 feet g inches high, 6 feet broad, 
and fix feet thick; fixed on a pedef- 
tal of one ftone, 2 feet high above 
the ground, on which are hewn 
three flopes like fteps of ftairs quite 
round, <A few paces north of the 
crols ftands the walls of Rollie Ou- 
fan, or Oufan’s Reliques or Chapel, 
Go feet long and 20 broad. And 
ea{t from this, at a {mall diftance, 
lies a ftone almoft funk in the 
ground, with an infcription, thus ; 


Hic jacet quatuor Priores una, 


VISIT ro tne HAREM or tre PRINCE or MOROCCO, 


BY WILLIAM 


T was with the greateft pleafure 
& in about a fortnight after 
my firfl attendance on the prince, I 
obferved an amendment in his com- 
plaint. His eve now evinced a 
difpofition to recover its former 
polition ; at firft he was only able 
to difcern light from darknefs, but 
he could now difiinguifh an apple 
at about ten yards diltance. 

‘thefe flattering appearances en- 
tirely removed every prejudice 
which at fic arofe in the minds of 


LEMPRIERE, 


the prince’s attendants; and his 
highnefs himfelf acknowledged that 
he had been too hafty in forming 
hisopinion of me. The confidence 
which this fuccefs occafioned, in- 
duced the prince to admit me into 
his Harein. where there were feveral 
ladics who had occafion for my 
fervices. 

Though this afforded me an Op- 
portunity of feeing the Ilarem, I 
fhall wave a particular defcription 
of it, as it only differed fiom that of 

the 
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the emperor by being upon a {maller 
{cale. 

Upon receiving the prince’s 
orders to attend his ladies, one of 
his friends was immediately dif- 
patched with me to the gate of the 
Harem; with directions to the 
alcaide * of the eunuchs to admit 
myfelf and interpreter whenever 
I thought it neceffary. 

The eunuchs, wno have the entire 
charge of the women, and who in 
fa% live always among them, are 
the children of negro flaves. They 
are generally either very fhort and 
fat; or elfe tall, deformed, and 
lame. Their voices have that par- 
ticular tone which is obfefvable in 
youths who are jut arriving at man- 
hood; and their perfons altogether 

fforded a difgufting image of weak- 
des and effeminacy. From the 
truft repofed in them by their 
matters, and the confequence which 
it gives them, the eunuchs exceed 
in infolence and pride every other 
clafs of people in the country, 
They difplayed indeed fo much of it 
towards me, that I was obliged, in 
my own defence, to complain of 
them once or twice, and to have 
them punifhed. 

Attended by one of thefe people, 
after paffing the gate of the Harem, 
which is always locked, and under 
the care. of a guard of eunuchs, we 
entered a narrow and dark paflage, 
which foon brought us to the court, 
into which the women’s chambers 
open. We hcre faw numbers of 
both black and white women and 
children; fome concubines, fome 
flaves, and others hired domeftics. 

Upon their obferving the unutual 
figure of an European, the whole 
multitude in a body furrounded me, 
and exprefled the uimott aontfh- 
ment at my drels and appearance. 
Some ftood motionlefs, with their 
hands lifted up, their eyes fixed, 
and their mouths open, in the 
ufual attitude of wonder and fur 
prife. Some burft into immodeiate 
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fits of laughter; while others again 
came up, and, with uncommon ate 
tention, eyed me from head to foot. 
The parts of my drefs which feemed 
mo to attraét their notice were my 
buckles, buttons, and ftockings $ 
for neither men nor women in this 
country wear any thing of the 
kind. With refpe& to the club of 
my hair, they feemed utterly at a 
lofs in what view to confider it; but 
the powder which I wore they 
conceived to be employed for the 
purpofe of deftroying vermin. Moft 
of the children, when they faw me, 
ran away in the moft perfeé con- 
fternation; and on the whole I ap- 
peared as fingular an animal, and L 
dare fay had the honour of exciting 
as much curiofity and attention, as 
a lion or a man-tiger juft imported 
from abroad, and introduced into a 
country town in England ona mare 
ket-day. Every time | vifited the 
Harem I was furrounded and 
laughed at by this curious mob, 
who, on my entering the gate, fol- 
lowed me clofe to the very chamber 
to which I was proceeding, and on 
my return univerfally efcorted me 
Out. 

The greateft part of the women 
were uncommonly fat and unwieldy 5 
had black and full eyes, round 
faces, with {mail nofes, They were 
of different complexions; fome 
very fair, fome fallow, and others 
again perfeé negroes, 

One of my new patients being 
ready to receive me, 1 was defired 
to walk into her room; where, te 
my great furprifc, | law nothing 
but a curtain drawn quite acrofs 
the apartment, fimilar to that of a 
theatre which feparaies the {tage 
from the audience. A female do- 
meltic brought: a very low ftool, 
placed it near the curtain, and 
told me I was to fit down there, 
and feel her miftrefs’s pulfe. 

The lady, who had by this time 
funmoned up courage to fpeak, in- 
iroduced her hand from the bottom 
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of the curtain, and defired me to 
inform her of all her complaints, 
which fhe conceived I might per- 
fe&ly perceive by merely feeling 
the pulfe. It was in vain to afk 
her where her pain was feated, whe- 
ther in her ftomach, head, or back ; 
the only anfwer I could procure, 
was a requeft to feel the pulfe of the 
ether hand, and then point out the 
feat of the difeafe, and the nature of 
the pain. a: 

Having neither fatisfied my curio- 
fity by exhibiting her face, nor 
made me acquainted with the nature 
ef her complaint, I was under the 
necefflity of informing her in pofi- 
tive terms, that to underftand the 
difeafe it was abfolutely neceflary to 
fee the tongue, as well as to feel the 
pulfe; and that without it I could 
do nothing for her. My eloquence, 
or rather that of my Jewifh inter- 
preter, was, however, for a long 
time exerted in vain; and I am 
perfuaded fhe would have difmiffed 
me without any further enquiry, 
had not her invention fupplied her 
with a happy expedient to remove 
her embarraffment. She contrived 
at laft to cut a hole through the 
curtain, through which fhe extruded 
her tongue, and thus complied with 
ny injunétion as far as it was ne- 
teffary in a medical view, but moft 
effe€tually difappointed my curio- 
fity. 

y was afterwatds ordered to look 
at another of the prince’s wives, 
who was affeéted with a {crophulous 
fwelling in her neck. This lady 
was, in the fame manner as the 
ether, at firft excluded from my 
fight ; but a§ fhe was obliged to fhew 
me her complaint, 1 had an op- 
portunity of feeing her face, and 
obferved it to be very handfome. 
I was informed that fhe had been at 
one period the favourite of the 
prince, but owing to this defe& he 
had in a great meafure deferted her; 
and this circumftance accounts for 
the extreme anxiety which fhe 
feemed to exprefs to get rid of this 
difagreeable dileafe, 


As foon as I had examined het 
neck, fhe took off from her drefs 
the whole of her golden trinkets, 
which were véry numerous, and of 
contiderable value, put them into 
my hand, and defired me to cure 
her; promifing a ftill greater re- 
ward if I fucceeded. Confcious of 
the uncertainty of rendering her 
any material fervice, I immediately 
returned the prefént, and aflured 
her that fhe might depend on my 
giving all proper remedies a fair 
trial, but that I could not be 
anfwerable for their fuccefs. There 
is nothing more unpleafant than 
the inability of giving teafonable 
ground for hope, when it promifes 
to be produétive of fo much hap- 
pinefs to a fellow-creature. It was 
with pain I obferved that this po 
lady, though fomewhat chesred 
was yet diffatisfied with my reply ; 
fhe could not refrain from fhewing 
evident marks of difappointment, 
and even difpleafure, at my hefita- 
tion, by faying, fhe always undér- 
ftood that a Chriftian phyfician 
could cure every difeafe, 

During the courfe of my atteh- 
dance in the Harem, I had an op- 
portunity of feeing moft of the 
prince’s women, who, exclufive of 
the four wives allowed him by his 
religion, were about twenty in num- 
ber, and who did not, like his 
wives, difcover that invincible re- 
luétance to the difplay of theit 
beauty. They at firit proved very 
troublefome patients; for upon my 
not telling them all their complaints 
immediately upon feeling the pullfe, 
they confidered me as an ignorant 
empiric, who knew nothing of my 
profeflion. Befides this, 1 found that 
each of them flattered themfelves 
with almoft an inilantancous cure. 
In fhort, after many fruitlefs efforts 
to teach thofe to reafon who had 
hitherto never made the fmalleft 
ule of their underftandings, I was 
at laft obliged to adapt my deport- 
ment to the capacities of my 
patients, and foon acquired among 
them as much undeferved com- 
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mendation as I had incurred un- 
merited reproach, 

Moft of the women in the Ha. 
rem were under thirty years of age. 
of 2 corpulent habit, and of a very 
aukwad gait, ‘heir knowledge of 
courfe, fram having led a lite of 
total fecluiion from the world, was 
en ively confined to the occurrences 
in their Harem; where, as they 
were allowed a free accefs to each 
other, they converfed upon fuch 
fubjeits as their uniformed under- 
flandings ferved to furnifh them 
with. They are never fuffered to 
go out, but by an exprefs order 
from the prince; and then only 
when removing from one place of 
refidence to another. I in general 
found them extremely ignorant, 

roud, and vain of their perfons, 
Bren to a degree which bordered 
upon childilhnefs. Among many 
ridiculous queftions, they afked my 
interpreter if I could read and 
write; upon being an{wered in the 
affirmative, they expreffed the ut- 
moft furprife and admiration at the 
abilities of the Chriftians. There 
was not one among them who could 
do either; thefe rudiments of learn- 
ing are indeed only the lot of a few 
of their men, who on that account 
are named Talbs, or explainers of 
the Mahometan law. 

Among the concubines of the 
prince there were fix female flaves 
of the age of fifteen, who were 
prefented to him by a Moor of 
diftinétion. One of thefe was de- 
{cended from an Englifh renegado, 
another from a Spanifh, and the 
other four were of Moorifh ex- 
traction, ie, 

Where the more folid and ufeful 
accomplifhmentsare leaft cultivated, 
a tafte-is often found to prevail for 
thofe which are purely ornamental 
and frivolous, Thefe devoted vic- 
tims of libidinous pleafure received 
a daily leffon of mufic, by order of 
the prince, from a Moor who had 
paffed fome little time in London 


& 


and Italy, where he had acquired a 
flight knowledge of that {cience. 
I had an opportunity of being pre- 
fent at one of thefe performances, 
but cannot fay I received much 
amufement, in a mufical view, from 
my vifit. It was a concert vocal 
and inftrumental: the inftruments 
ufed upon this occafion were the 
mandoline, a kind of violin with 
only two ftrings, and the tabor, 
The principal objeét in their per- 
formance feemed to be noife; it was 
without the leaft attention to me- 
lody, variety, or tafte, and was 
merely drawing out a wild and 
melancholy itrain. 

Converfation, however, forms the 
principal entertainment in thefe 
gloomy retirements. When I vifited 
the Harem, I never found the 
women engaged in any other em- 
ployment than that of converfing 
on the ground in circles, In faét, 
as all the needle-work is performed 
by Jeweffes, and their cookery, and 
the management of their chambers, 
by their flaves and domeftics, of 
which they have a proportionable 
number, according to the favour 
they are in with the prince, it is not 
ealy for them to find means of oc, 
cupying theirtime, and particularly, 
fince none of them are able to read 
or write, It is impoffible, indeed, 
to refleé on the fituation of thefe 
unfortunate women without the 
moft lively fentiments of com- 

affion. Excluded from the en- 
joyment of frefh air and exercife, fo 
neceflary for the fupport of health 
and life; deprived of all fociety 
but that of their fellow-fufferers, a 
fociety to which moft of them would 
prefer folitude itfélf; They are only. 
to be confidered as the moft abje& 
of flaves—flaves to the vices and 
caprice of a licentious tyrant, who 
exaéts even from his wives them- 
felves a degree of fubmiffion and 
refpe& which borders upon idolatry, 
and which God and nature never 
meant fhould be paid to a mortal. 
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ACCOUNT or MOUNT CARMEL, rn PALESTINE. 


BY THE ABBE’ MARITI. 


N_ afcending that part of 
Mount Carmel which projects 
into the fea like a promontory, you 
find on the left a garden, furrounded 
by very weak walls, that conduéts 
to two remarkable grottos, The 
fir of thefe grottos, which is allo 
the largeft, and which has been cut 
into almoft a {quare form by means 
of the chifel, is about fix feet in 
length, twenty feven in breadth, and 
twelve in height: from this you 
pafs intothe fecond, which appeared 
‘to me to be two-thirds narrower, 
and befides very irregular. 

Thefe grottos ‘are held in great 
veneration by the Mahometans, who 
confidered them as the ancient habi- 
tation of the prophet Elias, They 
have conveited them intoa mofque, 


‘under the title of El-Kader; that is 


to fay, the green, in which fervice is 
performed by a dervife, or Turkith 
monk, who with his family lives in 
a neighbouring cottage. 

This place ferved formerly as an 
afylum to fome Carmelite monks, 
who afterwards quitted it, in order 
to avoid the con inual infuits of the 
Arabs. It was indeed too near the 
high road to afford a peaceable life 
to thefe Cenobites. 

When you come out from this 
grotto, into which you are admitted 
on paying a few pteces of money, 
you afcend by a very fteep and nar- 
row path, which in {ome places is 
cut out in the rock after the manner 
of ftevs. Before you reach the fum- 
mit, you t with the convent of 
thefe folitary monks of whom I have 
jul fpoken. 

The ftrutture of this peacefuf re- 
treat excites equal refpeét and admi- 
ration. It is almo‘t indebted for its 


- whole extent to the hand of nature 


only, which feems to have con$ritt 
ed it in favour of rural and fequel- 
tere. virtue. Vheimall apartments 
and cells defined for the nfe ot tre- 
veliers are io many conven.cnt grot- 


. 


tos, fuited to the neccflities of life. 
A grotto ferves alfo as a chapel to 
this facred place. When the tra- 
velier ttretches his eye acrofs the 
ocean, where his view is loft 
amid{t the immenfity of the watery 
{pace which is commanded by the 
mountain, he thinks himlelf ftill 
more retired from the world. The 
French merchants of the city of Acre 
come hither fometimes for the bene- 
fit of the air, which is as pure as the 
innocence of thofe who have fixed 
their abode in this charming {pot. 
They have ereéted a {mali habitation 
for their convenience, together with 
a few additional cells, which have 
enabled the folitary tenants to in™ 
creafe their number, 

The grotto which forms the cha- 
sel has two entrances, fafhioned by 
the chilel into the form of doors. 
Gne of them Icoks towarcs the {mall 
fquare before the monaitery, and the 
other towards the interior part of it, 
This chapel, which ts very irregular, 
may be about twenty feet in length, 
and fix in breadth. It contains 
two altars, the principal of which is 
confecrated ‘0 the Virgin, and the 
{econd to St. Elias. 

Two prieits, and :wo Carmelite 
laics, are almoit always here at 
prayers. ‘Ihe litle leifure which 
they allow themfelves is employed 
in cultivating a {mall garden conti- 
guous to the monattery. 

‘i hefe monks live on the charity 
of the Mahometans, who have often 
been witneffes to their exemplary 
life. When J faw them bringing 
their alms. I blefled virtue, the irre- 
fifttible power of which fabdues 
mankind, and forces even our ene- 
mies to relieve our wants. * ¢ 

this convent is uncer the protec« 
tion of the French confyl at Seyd, 
ar rather of the confulfhip of Acre, 
upon which the former depends, 
Daher Omar, when he became maf- 
ter of this country, fecured to the 

Cenobites 
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Cenobites the poffeffion of their re- 
treat, on agrecing to pay a {mall tri- 
bute, which he receives annually. 
On every principal feftival the 
ftandard of France is hoilted on this 
monattery. 

The Carmelite fathers of this mo- 
naftery purchale their annual pro- 
vifions at Acre, where they poilels 
an hofpital, which they never inha- 
bit but in cafes of necefity. With 
regard to thofe articles which they 
are daily in want of, they procure 
them at New Caiffa, diftant from 
their convent about three miles and 
a half. 

The penitent manners of the 
mopks of Mount Carmel have in- 
fpired the Mahometans alfo with the 
utmoft veneration for the church of 
that place. In their greateft dif- 
trefles, and particularly when fick, 
they invoke the images of the Vir- 
gin and of St. Elias; which is an 
altonifhing circumftance, when we 
confider that, by an exprefs article 
in their law, they are forbid to wor- 
fhip the reprefentation of faints, I 
had feveral opportunities of obferv- 
ing their zeal and fervor, during the 
forty days that I refided in this mo- 
wnaltery. 

In 1763, when the chief of Acre 
was under the neceflity of repelling 
the attacks of his fons, fome Bedouin 
Arabs, taking advantage of this di- 
vifion, came and plundered the con- 
vent of thefe poor monks. By this 
barbarity they were deprived of eve- 
ry thing that they poflefled, either 
in furniture or provifions, They 
however all fled to Acre, except one 
only. whom the fury of thefe banditti 
ipared, Whena reconciliation took 
place between the father and his 
fons, thefe monks returned to their 
cells, which they again arranged as 
well as they could. 

On the whole declivity of Mount 
€armel, which divides the grottos 
Fl-Kader from the convent of the 
Cenobites, there are feen a great 
number of ciflerns, deitined former- 
ly for receiving the rain water. 

Having through curiofity defcend- 

Vou, XI, 
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ed into one of thefe, I found it very 
{pacious ; and it appeared to be in- 
debted to art for nothing but the fo- 
lid cruft with which the bottom of 
it was covered, It is however now 
much cracked, and broken in fome 
piaces, fo that it is no longer proper 
for containing water. 1 found two 
more of the fame kind at a little dif- 
tance, but ftillin a condition to hold 
a little water in winter for the ufe 
of the monks. 

Some paces from the convent 
there is a folitary grotto, which the 
Orientals are perfyaded was the ha- 
bitation of the prophet Elifha, whole’ 
name it {till bears, 

When you arrive at the fummit of 
the mountain, you find the ruins of 
an ancient edifice, which viirbly 
hang over the cells of thefe Carme- 
lites. The author of The Theatre 
of the Holy Land, already mention- 
ed, affures us that this monument 
was a monaftery built by St. Helen. 

Thefe ruins, which are as thick as 
the walls of a fortrels, have every 
appearance of folidity, ‘Yhe firft 
time that I vifited Mount Carmel, 
I found them much higher than I 
did at my return. I was told by the 
monks, that they had demolifhed 
about nine fect in height of them, 
in order to prevent their falling on 
the cells, and burying them: which 
might have happened by the fury of 
the winds that blow here fometimes 
with great violence, 

This excufe, fufficient without 
doubt, wiil not pleafe the lovers of 
antiquities, who often prefer a cole 
leftion of remarkable ftones to the 
fafety and prefervation of men. 

1 fhall not detain thegeadcr with 
an account of the veltiges of other 
ancient convents to. be teen on this 
mountain, as they prejented ‘nothing 
either curious or remarkable, 

It appears that St. Elias inhabited 
fucceflively every part of Mount 
Carmel, fince the gicater part of the 
grottos, fountains, and fields, are 
itillcalled by his name. 

Aftey travelling five miles, vou 
defcend into a valley, where one is » 
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ftruck with a view of a vaft fpace 
cut out in the rock, which was de- 
ftined for receiving horfes, and 
which is capable of containing a 
dozen. 

A neighbouring fountain, which 
winds through the valley, threw it- 
felf into a canal cut alfo out of the 
live rock, and turned the wheels of 
amill at alittle diftance from the 
Jea. ‘The canal and the mill are 
now both deftroyed; and no ufe 
is made of this beautiful ftream, 
which loies itfelf in the neighbour- 
ing waves. 

A little lower there is a fecond 
{pring, equally pure and excellent, 
to which the good Cenobites come 
to fetch water when the fummer 
heats dry up the ciftern of the con- 
vent. 

You then enter a field called the 
Field of Cucumbers: thus named, 
becaufe it contains a great number of 
round ftones, the interior part of 
which, confifting of a {parry fub- 
ftance, has a great refemblance to 
the pulp of acucumber, Oriental 
{uperflition confiders this lufus na- 
tur@ as occafioned by a maledi@ion 
of the prophet Elijah; who, not be- 
ing able to obtain from the propric- 
tor one of theie cucumbers to refrefh 
him, ordered them to be changed into 
fiones. The European philofopher, 
who laughs at this fable, perceives 
here nothing {trange or uncommon, 
Abundance of the fame kind of 
fiones may be found in all the 
mountains of Syria. 

The edifices of this part of Mount 
Carmel were deftroyed under the 
efforts of the Arabs, who, tran{port- 
ed the matgyials of them to Damiet- 
ta, ites (wd are no flones fit for 
building. 

At the diftance of eight miles 
from the promontory, advancing to- 
wards the eaft, you arrive at a cer- 
tain part of the mountain, facing 
the welt, called by the Arabs Man- 
fur, and the Europeans the Place of 
Sacrifice, in remembrance of what 
was donc there by the prophet Eli- 
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jah. I mean, his drawing down the 
fire of heaven on his facrifice, in 
order to give the people of Ifrael a 
vilible image of the true God, whilt 
the prophets of Baal found their in- 
vocations attended with no effeét. 

In the neighbourhood there are 
forty grottos, all conneéted together; 
and thefe are the flrongeft proofs 
that we have of the exiftence of the 
ancient anchorets of Mount Carmel, 

This mountain, fituated in Pho. 
nicia, belonged, according to Calmet, 
on the northern part, to the tribes 
of Afher and Manaffeh. Celebra- 
ted in {cripture by the abode which 
the prophets Elijah and Elifha made 
on it, Mount Carmel was no lefs 
diftinguifhed by the abundance of 
its produétions, and the excellence 
of its fruits; but this favoured {pot 
is at prefent covered with nothing 
but forefts. 

It muft indeed be naturally fertile, 
fince various plants grow on it with- 
cut cultivation, fuch as fage, worm- 
wood, rue, hyffop, lavender, and 
parfley: it produces many flowers; 
and amongift others hyacinths, lilies, 
anemones, tulips, and ranunculuiles, 

Some years ago two Germans 
came to Mount Carmel, for the pur- 
pofe of colleéting rare plants; and 
I have been told they went, away 
very well fatisfied with the fuccefs 
of their expedition. 

This place is extremely agreeable, 
and above all to the fportiman, on 
account of the number of fowls and 


quadrupeds with which it abounds, , 


Amongift the latter 1 oblerved fome 
tigers. 

Since it has formed a part of the 
dominions of Daher Omer, it is 
freed from the Bedouin Arabs, wha 
with their chief were  difperfed 
throughout all the plains. On this 
mountain there was formerly a for- 
trefs called Ecbatane. Pliny tells 
us, that it was afterwards called 
Carmel, as well as the promontory. 
upon which it was built. 

Pythagoras was fond of meditating 
in thele folitary places; and here 

. he 
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lie reviewed all his thoughts before 
lie communicated them to the Gre- 
cian {chools. 

Vefpafian came hither to confult 
the oracle, which, according to Ta- 
citus, had only one altar, without a 
ftatue or a temple, 

St. Lewis, King of France, paid a 
vifitto Mount Carmel in 1254; and 
obtained from the fuperior of the 
Carmelite fathers, that fix of their 
monks fhould accompany him to 
Europe, in order to eftablifh them- 
{elves imbhis kingdom. 

Some years before, a {mall num- 
ber of them had come into Tufcany, 
as appears by feveral authentic mo- 
numents, : 

It may be eafily perceived, that 
this celebrated mountain had for- 
merly on its fummit feveral magnif- 
cent edifices; and the remains of 
them give us ftill a grand idea of 
what they once were. Employed 


in conftru@ing more recent works, 
which are now alfo mouldeting 
to decay, thefe ancient ruins have 
yet efcaped the deftru€tive hand of 
time. An European archite& would 
have regretted more than I, to fee 
moft beautiful columns of oriental 
granite lying negletted, while they 
might no doubt be employed for the 
nobleft purpofes. 

Since ignorance and_barbarity 
have fucceeded the ages of architec- 
ture and fine tafte, fuch columns, 
covered with rubbifh or buried un- 
der ruins, may be found in all Syria, 
and particularly in the maritime 

laces of that country. 

Should the ideas of the beautiful 
and great ever be revived in thefe 
regions, now enveloped with dark- 
nefs, the hand of tafte will have no 
occafion to open the fuperficies of 
the carth, to find models to guide 
and direét it. 


LETTER rrom tHe tates Dr. BENJAMIN FRANKLIN to 
BENJAMIN VAUGHAN, Esa. 


On the Criminal Laws, and the Praétice of Privateering. 


My dear Friend, 

MONG the phamphlets you 

lately fent me was one en- 
titled, “ Thoughts on Executive 
Juftice.” In return for that I fend 
you a French one on the fame fub- 
ject, entitled, “ Obfervations con- 
cernant l’Exécution de |’ Article If. 
dela Declaration fur le Vol.” They 
are both addrefled to the judges, 
but written as you will fee, in a 
very different fpirit,. The Englifh 
author is for hanging all thieves; 
the Frenchman is for proportioning 
punifhments to offences. 
+ If we really believe, as we pro- 
fefs to believe, that the law of 
Mofes is the law of God, and the 
digtates of divine wifdom infinitely 
{uperior to human; on what prin- 
ciples do we ordain death as the 
punifhment of an offence which, 
according to that law, was only to 
be puniihed by a reftitution of tour- 


March 14,1785, 
fold? To put aman to death fora 
crime which does not deferve death, 
is it not a murder? And as the 
French writer lays, ** Doit-on punir 
“un delit contre la jociété par an 
‘© crime contre Ja nature ?” 

Superfluous property is the crea- 
ture of fociety. Simple and mild 
laws were fufficient to guard the 
property that was merely neceilary. 
The favage’s bow, his hatchet, and 
his coat of fkins, were fufficiently 
fecured, without law, bY the fear of 
perfonal refentment and retaliation. 
When, by virtue of the firlt laws, 
part of the ‘fociety accumulated 
wealth and grew powerful, they 
enatted others more fevere, and 
would proteé& their property at the 
expence of humanity. ‘This was 
ubuling their power and com- 
If aidaivace, 
before he entered into focagty, had 
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mencing a tyranny. 
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been told, ‘“* Your neighbour by 
‘‘ this means may become owner of 
“an hundred deer; but if your 
“ brother, or your fon, or yourfelf, 
* having no deer of your own, and 
“being hungry, fhould kill one, 
‘an infamous death muft be the 
“ confequence;”” he would pro- 
bably have preterred-his liberty, and 
his common right of killing any 
deer, to all the advantages of fociety 
that might be propofed to him. 
That it is better an hundred 
guilty perfons efcape, than that one 
innocent perfon fhould fuffer, is a 
maxim that has been long and 
generally approved, and never, 
that I know of, controverted, 
Even the fanguinary author of the 
"s Thoughts, &c.” agrees to it, ob- 
ferving, “ that the very thought of 
‘* injured innocence, and much 
*¢ more that of fuffering innocence, 
© muft awaken all our tendereft 
* and mott compaffionate feelings, 
‘and, at the fame time, raife our 
“ higheft indignation againft the 
* initruments of it. But,’’ he adds, 
* there is no danger of either from 
“a {triét adherence to the laws.” 
Really ?—Is it then impoffible to 
make an unjult law? And if the 
law itfelf be unjuft, may it not 
be the very “ inflrument” which 
ought “to raife the author’s and 
every body's highelt indigna- 
“tion?” I fee, in the laft new! 
papers from London, that a woman 
is capitally conviéted at the Old 
Bailey. for privately ftealing out of a 
fhop fome gauze, value fourteen 
fhillings and three-pence, and the 
punifbinent of an human créature 
for this offence is by death on a 
gibbei ! Might not that woman, by 
her own Jabour and indultry, have 
made the reparation ordained by 
God in paying fourfold? Is not atl 
punifhment inilied beyond the 
merit of the offence, {omuch pnuilh- 
ment of inndcence? In this light 
how va{i is the annual quantity of 
not only injured but fuffering im- 
nocence, in almoft all the civilized 


fates of Europe 9 


But it feems to have been thought: 


that this kind of innocence may be 
punifhed by way of preventing 
crimes. I have read indeed of a 
cruel ‘Turk in Barbary, who, when- 
ever he bought a new Chriflian 
flave, ordered him immediately to be 
hung up by the heels, and to re- 
ceive an hundred blows of a crudgel 
on the foles of his feet, that the 
fevere fenfe of the punifhment, and 
fear of incurring it thereafter, might 
prevent the faults that fhould merit 
it, Our author himfelf,would 
hardly approve entirely of this 
Turk’s condué in the government 
of ilaves, and yet he appears to re- 
commend fomething like it for the 
government of Englifh fubjeéts, 
Mie applauds the reply of Judge 
Burnet to the conviéted horle 
ftealer, who being afked what he 
had to fay, why judgement of death 


fhould not be paffed againft him?’ 


and anf{wering. that it was hard to 
hang a man for only ftealing an 
horfe, was told by the judge, ‘ Man, 
** thou art not to be hanged only for 
* ftealing a horfe, but that horfes 
* may not be ftolen.” 

But the man’s an{wer, if candidly 
examined, will, I imagine, appear 
reafonable, as being founded upon 
the eternal principles of juftice and 
equity, that punithments fhould be 
proportioned to offences, and the 
judge’s reply brutal and unreafon- 
able, though the writer *“ wifhes all 
** judges to carry it with them when- 
*- ever they go the circuit, and to 
‘bear it in their minds, as con- 
“taining a wife reafon for all the 
‘penal ftatutes which they are 
*‘ called upon to put iw execution. 
* It at once illuftrates (fays he) the 
* truce grounds and reafons of all 
“capital punifhments whatlocver, 
“namely, that every man’s pros 
* perty, as well as his life. may be 
* held facred and inviolate.” 

Is there then no difference in 
value between property and hfe? 
If I think it right that the crime of 
inurder fhould be punifhed with 
death, woi only as an equal punith- 
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ment of the crime, but to prevent 
ether murders, does it follow that I 
muft approve of infliéting the fame 
unifhment for a little invafion on 
my property by theft? If 1 am not 
myfelf {fo barbarous, fo bloody- 
minded, and revengeful as to kill a 
fellow creature for ftealing from me 
fourteen fhillings and three-pence, 
how can I approve of a law that 
does it ? 

Montefquieu, who was himfelf a 
judge, endeavours to impre(s other 
maxims. He muft have known 
what humane judges feel on fuch 
occafions, and what the effeéts of 
thofe feelings are; and fo far from 
thinking that fevere and exceilive 

unifhments prevent crimes, he 
alferts, as quoted by our French 
writer, that 

“ L’atrocité des loix en empéche 
“ ’exécution. 

« Lorfque'la peine eft fans mefure 
« on eft fouvent obligé de lui pré- 
“ férer |’ impunité. 

‘‘ la caufe de tous les relache- 
“mens vient *de Vimpunite des 
‘crimes, et non de la moderation 
“ des peines.” 

It is faid by thofe who knew 
Europe generally, that there are 
more thefts cemmitted and punifhed 
annually in England, than in all 
the other nations put together. If 
this be fo, there muft be a caufe or 
caufes for fuch grofs depravity in 
the common people. May not one 
be the deficiency of jultice and 
morality in our national govern- 
ment, manifefted in our oppreilive 
conduét to fubjeéts, and unjuft wars 
to our neighbours ? View the long- 
perfifted-in, unjuft, monopolizing 
treatment of Ireland at length ac- 
knowledged. 

View the plundering govern- 
ment exercifed by our merchants in 
the Indies, the -confleating war 
made upon the American colonies, 
and, to fay nothing of thofe upon 
France and Spain, view the late 
war upon Holland, which was feen 
by impartial Europe in no other 
fight than that of a war of sapine 
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and pillage, the hopes of an im- 
mente and eafy prey being its only 
apparent and, probably, its true and 
real motive and encouragement, 

Juftice is as ftriGly due between, 
neighbour nations, as between 
neighbour citizens. An highway- 
man is as mucha robber when he 
plunders in a gang as when fingle; 
and a nation that makes an unjuft 
war is only a great gang. After 
employing your people in robbing 
the Dutch, 1s it flrange, that being 
put out of that employment by 
peace, they fiill continue robbing 
and plundering one another? 

Privaterie, as the French call it, 
or privateering, is the univerial 
bent of the Englifh nation, at home 
and abroad, wherever fettled. Neo 
lefs than feven hundred privateers 
were, it is faid, commiffioned in the 
laft war! Thefe were fitted out by 
merchants to prey upon other mer- 
chants, who had never done them 
any injury. Is there any one of 
thofe privateering merchants in 
London, ‘who were fo ready to rob 
the merchants of Amfterdam, that 
would not as readily plunder ano- 
ther London merchant of the next 
{lreet, if he could do it with the 
fame impunity? ‘The avidity, the 
alient appetens, is the fame: it 1s the 
fear alone of the gallows that makes 
the difference. 

How then can a nation, which, 
amongft the honefteft of its peaple, 
has fo many thieves by inclination, 
and whofe government encouraged 
and commiflioned no le{fs than 
feven hundred gangs of robbers, 
how can fuch a nation have the 
face to condemn the crime in indi- 
duals, and hang up twenty of them 
in a morning! It naturally puts 
onein mind of a Newgate anecdote: 
one of the prifoners complained 
that in the night fomebody had 
taken his buckles out of his thoes; 
* What the devil!’ fays another, 
“have we then thieves amongtt 
“us? It moft not be fuifered, let 
“us fearch out the rogue, and pump 


”) 


‘him to death, 


There 
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There is, however, one late in- 
ftance of an Englifh merchant who 
would not profit by fuch ill-gotten 
gain. He was, it feems, part owner 
of a fhip, which the other owners 
thought fit to employ as a letter of 
marque, and which took a number 
of French prizes. The booty being 
Thared, he has now an agerit here 
enquiring by an advertifement in 
the Gazette, for thofe who fuffered 
the lofs, in order to make them, as 
far asin him lies, reftitution. ‘This 
‘confcientious man is a Quaker. 

The Scotch Prefbyterians were 
formerly as tender; for there is 
fill extant an ordinance of the 
town-council of Edinburgh, made 
foon after the reformation, forbid- 
ding “ the purchafe of prize goods, 
«under pain of lofing the freedom 
¢ of the burgh for ever, with other 
“ punifhment at the will of the 
“ magiftrates, the praftice of making 
*‘ prizes being contrary to good 
«© con{cience, and the rule of treat- 
“ing Chriftian brethren as we 
“would with to be treated; and 
* {uch goods are not to be fold by 
s¢ any godly men within this burgh.” 
The race of thefe godly men in 
Scotland is probably extiné, or 
their principles abandoned, fince, 
as far as that nation had a hand 
in promoting the war againit the 
colonies, prizes and confifcations 
are believed to have been a con- 
fiderable motive. 

It has been for fome time a 
generally received opinion, that a 
military man is not to enquire whe- 
ther a war be juft or unjuft; he is 
to execute his orders. All princes, 
who are difpofed to become tyrants, 
moft probably approve of this opi- 
nion, and are willing to eftablifh it; 
but is it not a dangerous one? fince 
on that principle, if the tyrant com- 
mands his army to attack and de- 
ftroy not only an unoffending 
neighbour nation, but cven hisown 
fubjeéts, the army is boand to obey. 
A negro flave in out-colonies, being 
commanded by his mafter to rob or 
murder a neighbour, or do any 


other immoral aé&, may refufe, and’ 


the magiftrate will prote& him in 
his refulal. The flavery then of a 
foldier is worfe than that of a negro! 
A confcientious officer, if not re- 
{trained by the apprehenfion of its 
being imputed to another caufe, 
may indeed refign, rather than be 
employed in an unjuft war; but 
the private men are flaves for life; 
and they are, perhaps, incapable of 


judging for themfelves, We can 


only lament their fate, and ftill 
more that of a failor, who is often 
dragged by force from his honeft 
occupation, and compelled to im- 
brue his hands in, perhaps, innocent 
blood. But methinks it well be- 
hoves merchants (men more en- 
lightened by their education, and 
perfectly free from any fuch force 
or obligation) to contider well of 
the juftice of a war, before they vo- 
luntarily engage a gang of ruffians to 
attack their tellow-merchants of a 
neighbouring nation, to plunder 
them of their property, and, per- 
haps, ruin them and their families 
if they yield it, or to wound, maim, 
and murder them, if they endeavour 
to defend it. Yet thefe things are 
done by Chriftian merchants, whe- 
ther a war be juft or unjuft; and it 
can hardly be juit on both fides, 
They are done by Englifh and 
American merchants, who never- 
thelefs complain of private theft, 
and hang by dozens the thieves 
they have taught by their own ex- 
ample. : 

Ir is high time, for the fake of 
humanity, that a ftop were put to 
this enormity. The United States 
of America, though’ better fituated 
than any European nation to make 
profit by privateering (moft of the 
trade of Europe with the Weft 
Indies, pafling before their doors), 
are, as far asin them lies, endeavour- 
ing to abolifh the pra€tice, by offer- 
ing, in all their treaties with other 
powers, an article, engaging folemn- 
ly that, in cafe of a future war, no 
privateer fhall be commiffioned on 
either fide ; and that unarmed mers 
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¢hant fhipsfhall purfuetheirvoyages The humane and juft cannot but 
unmolefted. This willbean happy with general fuccels to the propos 
improvement of the law of nations. fition. 


LETTER rrom Dr, FRANKLIN to MADAME B***, 


Written at Pafey, near Pazis. 


L ae! perhaps recollect, madam, 
L when we lately. {pent fo happy 
a day in the delightful gardens of 
Moulin Joli, with the amiable fo- 
ciety who refided there, that I ftop- 
ped in one of the walks, and per- 
mitted the company to pafs on 
without me. 

We had been fhewn an infinite 
number of dead flies of the‘epheme- 
ron fpecies, the fucceflive genera- 
tions of which, it is faid, are born 
and die in the fame day. 

I happened to perceive, ona leaf, 
a living family engaged in converfa- 
tion. You know, madam, | under- 
ftand the language fpoken by every 
{fpecies Qf animals inferior to our 
own; and the very clofe application 
I give to the ftudy of them, is per- 
haps the beft excufe I can offer for 
the little proficiency I have made 
in your charming language. 

Curiofity led me to liften to the 
converfation of thefe little creatures; 
but, from the vivacity peculiar to 
their nation, three or four of them 
{poke at once, and I could fcarcely 
learn any thing from their dil- 
courfe. I  underftood, however, 
from fome broken fentences which 
I caught now and then, that they 
were warmly difputing about the 
merit of two foreign muficians, a 
drone and a gnat; and that they 
appeared to {pend their time in thefe 
debates with as little concern for 
the brevity of life, as if they had 
been fure of living for a whole 
month. ‘ Happy people!” faid I 
to myfelf, * you certainly live un- 
der a wife, equitable, and mode- 
rate government; fince no public 
grievances call forth your com- 
plaints, and your only fource of 
difpute is the perfeétion or imper- 
fettion of foreign mufic.” 


I left them foon after, in order. 
to obferve an aged ephemeron with 
grey hairs, who, perched folitary on 
a leaf, was talking to himfelf. His 
foliloguy will, I believe, amufe that 
amiable friend to whom I am in- 
debted for the moft agreeable of my 
recreations, the charms of animated 
converfation, and the divine har- 
mony of mufical execution. 

* It was the opinion,” faid he, 
*¢ of the learned philofophers of our 
race, who lived and flourifhed be- 
fore us, that this va{t world itfelf 
could not fubfift more than eighteen 
hours; and that opinion to me ap- 
pears to have fome foundation, 
fince, by the motion of the great 
luminary that gives life to the whole 
nation, and which in my time has, 
in a preceptible manner, declined 
confiderably towards the ocean that 
bounds the earth, it mutt neceflarily 
terminate its courle at that period, 
be extinguifhed in the waters that 
furround us, and deliver up the 
world to cold and darknefs, the 
infallible forerunners of death and 
univerfal deftru&tion. I have lived 
feven hours in thefe eighteen ; it is 
a great age, amounting to no lefs 
than four hundred and twenty mi- 
nutes. How few of us live fo 
long! 

‘© I have feen whole generations 
{pring up, flourifh and difappear. 
My prefent friends are the children 
and grand-children of the friends of 
my youth, who, alas! are no more, 
and whom [ mutt foon follow; for, 
in the ordinary courfe of nature, I 
cannot expeét, though ‘in’ good 
health, to live more than feven or 
eight minutes longer. 

** What avail at prefent all my 
labours, all my fatigues, to accumu- 
late a provifion of {weet dew which 


I fhall 
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J fhall not live long enough to con- 
fume? What avail the political dif- 
cuffions in which 1 am engaged for 
the fervice of my countrymen, the 
inhabitants of this bufh; or my 
philofophical enquiries, devoted to 


the welfare of the {pecies in general > 


In politics, what are laws without 
manners ? 

¢ A courfe of minutes will render 
the prefent generation as corrupt 
as the ancient inhabitants of other 
bufhes, and, of ponfeguenos, as un- 
happy. And in philofophy, how 
flow is our progrefs! Alas! art is 
long, and life is fhort! My friends 
would confole me with the name 
which, they fay, I fhall leave be- 
hind me. They tell me I have 


lived long enough for glory and 
for nature. But what is fame ta 
an ephemeron that will be no longer 
in exuftence? What will hiftory 
become, when, at the eighteenth 
hour, the world itfelf will be drawn 
to a clofe, and be no longer any 
thing but a heap of ruins ? 

“For myfelf, after having made 
fo many bufy refearches, the only 
real bleflings that remain to me, are, 
the fatisfattion of having {pent my 
life with the view of being ufeful, 
the pleafing converfation of a {mall 
number of good lady ephemeras, 
and now and then the captivating 
fmiles of Madame B***, and the 
{weet founds of her forte piano.” 


On tHe INDIAN GAME or CHESS, 
BY SIR W. JONES. 


From the Afiatic Refearches. 


F evidence be required to prove 

that Chefs was invented by the 
Hindus, we may be fatisfied with 
the teftimony of the Perfians; who, 
though as much inclined as other na- 
tions to appropriate the ingenious 
inventions of a forcign people, una- 
nimoufly agree, that the game was 
imported from the welt of India, 
toecther with the charming fables of 
Vifhnulfarman, in the fixth century 
of our era. It feems to have been 
Immemoriaily known in Hinduftan 
by the name of Chaturanga, that is, 
the four anga’s, or members, of an 
army, which are faid in the Amara- 
edfhato bel laftyaswarathapadatam, 
er elephants, horfes, chariots, and 
foot-foldiers : and in this fenfe the 
word is frequently uled by epic 
poets in their defes iptions of real ar- 
mies. By a natural corruption of 
the pure Sanferit word, it was 
changed by the old Perlians into 
Chatrang: but the Arabs, who foon 
after took potleffion of their coun- 
ery, had neither the initial nor Gnal 
letter of that word tn their alyhaber, 
and confequentiv aiered it further 


into Shatranj, which found its way 
prefently into the modern Perfian, 
and at length into the diale€&ts of 
India, where the true derivation of 
the name is known only to the 
learned, ‘Thus has a very fignificant 
word in the facred language of the 
Brahmans been transformed by fuc- 
ceflive changes into axedrez, fcacchty 
ccnecs, chefs, and by a whimfical con- 
currence of circumftances, given 
birth to the Englifh word check, 
and even a name to the Exchequer 
of Great Britain. Vhe beautiful fim- 
piicity and extreme perfeétion of the 
game, as it is commonly played in 
Europe and Afia, convince me, that 
It was invented by onc effort of fome 
great genius ; not completed by gra- 
dual improvements, but formed, to 
ife the phrafe of Italian critics, by. 
the firft intention: vet of this fim- 
ple game, fo exquifitely contrived, 
and fo certainly invented in India, 
I cannot find any account ‘in the 
claflical writings of the Brahmans. 
It is, indeed, confidently afferted, 
that Santcrit books on chefs exift in 
this country, and, if they can be pro- 
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cured at Banares, they will affluredly 
be fent to us: at prefent I can only 
exhibit a defcription of a very an- 
cient Indian game of the fame kind ; 
but more complex, and, in my opi- 
nion, more modern, than the fimple 
che(s of the Perfians, 

This game is alfo called Chatu- 
tanga, but more frequently Chata- 
rji, or the four kings, fince it is 
played by four perfons reprefenting 
as many princes, two allied armies 
combating oneach fide: the defcrip- 
tion is taken from the Bhawifhya 
Puran, in which Yudhifht’hir 1s re- 
prefented converfing with Vyala, 
who explains at the king’s requel 
the form of the fiétitious warfare, 
and the principal rules of it: ** Ha- 
ving marked eight fquares on all 
fides,” fays the fage, ‘* place the red 
army to the ea't, the green to the 
fouth, the yellow to the weft, and 
the black to the north: let the ele- 
phant ftand on the left of the king ; 
next to him the horfe; then the boat; 
and before them all, four foot-fol 
diers; but the boat muft be placed 
in the angle of the board.” From 
‘this paffage it clearly appears, that 
an army, with its four anga’s, muft 
be placed on each fide of the board, 
fince an elephant could not ftand, in 
any other pofition, on the left hand 
of each king; and Radhacant in- 
formed me, that the board confifted, 
like ours, of fixty-four {quares, half 
of them occupied by the forces, and 
half vacant: he added that. this 
game is mentioned in the oldeft law- 
books, and that it was invented by 
the wife of Ravan, king of Lanca, 
in order to amufe him with an 
image of war, while his metropolis 
was clofely belieged by Rama in the 
fecond age of the world. He had 
wot heard the ftory told by Firdaufi 
near the clofe of the Shahnamah, 
and it was probably carried into 
Perlia from Canyacuvja by Borzu, 
the favourite phyfician, thence 
called Vaidyaprya, of the great 
Aniuthiravan; but he faid, that the 
Brahmans of Gaur, or Bengal, were 
once celebrated for fuperior {kill in 
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the game, and that his father, toge- 
ther with his {piritual preceptor, 
Jagannat’h, now living at Tribéni, 
had initruéted two young Brahmans 
in all the rules of it, and had fent 
them to Jayanagar at the requeft of 
the late Raja, who had liberally re- 
warded them. A thip or boat, is 
fubftituted, we fee, in this complex 
game for the rat’h, or armed chariot, 
which the Bengalefe pronounce rot’h, 
and which the Perfians change into 
rokh, whence came the rook of fome 
European nations ; as the vierge and 
fol of the French are fuppofed to be 
corruptions of ferz and fil, the 
prime minifler and elephant of the 
Perfians and Arabs. It were vain 
to feek an etymology of the word 
rook in the modern Pertian language ; 
for, in all the paffages extratted from 
Firdaufi and Jami, where rokh is 
conceived to mean a hero, or a. fa- 
bulous bird, it fignifies, I believe, no 
more than a cheek or a face; as in 
the following defcription of a pro- 
ceffion in ityypt: * when a thou- 
fand youths, like cypreties, box-trees, 
and firs, with locks as fragrant, 
cheeks as fair, and bofoms as deli- 
cate, as lilies of the valley, were 
marching gracefully along, thou 
wouldit have faid, that the new 
{pring was turning his face (not as 
Hyde tranflates the words, carried 
ou rokhs) froin {tation to {tation ;” 
and, as to the battle of the duwdzdeh 
rokh, which D’Herbelot fuppotes to 
mean douze preux chevaliers, 1 am 
{trongly inclined to think, that the 
phrate only fignifies a combat of 
twelve perfons face to face, or fix 
ona lide. I cannot agree with my 
friend Radhacan1, that a fhip is pro- 
perly introduced in this iunaginary 
wartare inftead of a chariot, in 
which the old Indian warriors con- 
{tantiy fought ;: for though the king 
might be fuppofed to fit in a car, fo 
that the four anga’s would be com- 
plieie, and though it may be often ne- 
ceflary in a real campaign to pats ri- 
vers or lakes, yet no river is marked 
on the Indian, as itis onthe Chiiele 
chefs. board, and the intermixture of 
3 4 . {nips, 
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fhips with horfes, elephants, and in- 
fantry embattled ona plain, is an 
abfurdity not to be defended, The 
ufe of dice may, perhaps, be juftified 
in a reprefeatation of war, in which 
fortune has unqueftionably a great 
fhare, but it feems to exclude chefs 
from the rank which has been affign- 
ed to it among the fciences, and 
to give the game before us the ap- 
pearance of whiit, except that pieces 
are ufed openly, inftead of cards 
which are held concealed: never- 
thelefs we find, that the moves in 
the game defcribed by Vyafa were 
to a certain degree regulated by 
chance; for he proceeds to tell his 
yoyal pupil, that “ if cingue be 
thrown, the king or a pawn muft be 
moved; if quatre, the elephant; if 
trois, the horfe; and if deux, the boat.” 
‘He then proceeds to the moves: 
the king paffes freelyon all fides but 
over one {quare only; and with the 
{ame limitation the pawn moves, but 
he advances ftraight forward, and 
kills his enemy through an angle: 
the elephant marches in all dire€tions 
as far as his driver pleafes; the 
horfe runs obliquely traverfing three 
{quares ; and the {hip goes over two 
{quares diagonally.” ‘Lhe elephant, 
we find, has the powers of our 
queen, as we are pleafed to call the 
minifter. or general, of the Perfians 3 
and the fhip has the motion of the 
piece to which we give the unac- 
countable appellation of bifhop, but 
with a refin@ion which mult gicatly 
leifen his value. 
The berd next exhibits a few ge- 
neral rules end fuperficial dineétions 
for the condutt of the game: “ the 
pawns and the fhip both kill and 
may be voluntarily killed; while 
the king, the elephant, and the 
horfe may flay the foe, but cannot 
expofe themfelves to be flain. Let 
each player preferve his own forces 
with extreme care, fecurring his king 





ibove all. und not facriGcing a fupe- 
rior, to keep an inferior, piece.” 
Here the commentaor on the Puran 
obierves, that the horfe, who has the 
choice o: eight moves irom any con- 
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tral pofition, muft be preferred to the 
fhip, who has only the choice of 
four; but this argument would not 
have equal weight in the common 
game, where the bifhop and tower 
command a whole line, and where a 
knight is always of lefs value than a 
tower in attion, or the bifhop of 
that fide on which the attack is be- 
gun. “It is by the overbearing 
power of the elephant, that the king 
fights boldly ; let the whole army, 
therefore, be abandoned, in order to 
fecure the elephant; the king muft 
never place one elephant ‘before 
another, according to the rule of 
Gotama, unlefs he be compelled by 
want of room, for he would thus 
commit a dangerous fault ; and if he 
can flay one of two hoftile elephants, 
he muft deftroy that on his left 
hand.” The laft rule is extremely 
ob{cure; but, as Gotama was an 
illuftrious Jawyer and philofopher, 
he would not ‘have condefended to 
leave dire¢tions for the game of 
Chaturanga, if it had not been held 
in great eftimation by the ancient 
jages of India. 

All that remains of the paflage, 
which was copied for me by Radha- 
cant and sadiabiell by him, relates 
to the feveral modes in which a par- 
tial fuccefs or complete viétory may 
be obtained by any one of the four 
players; for we fhall fee, that, as if 
a difpute had arifen between two al- 


lies, one of the kings may affume the ~ 


command of all the forces, and aim 
at ieperate conqueft. Firlt ;“* When 


any one king has placed himfelf on | 


the {guare of another king, which 
advantage 1s called Sinhafana, or the 
throne, he wins a ftake ; which is 
doubled, if he kill the adverfe mo- 


narch, when he feizes his place: - 


and, if he can feat himfelf on the 
throne of his ally, he takes the com- 
mand of the whole army.”  Se- 
condly; ‘If he can occupy fuc- 
ceilively the thrones of all the three 
princes, he obtains the vitory, 
which is named Chaturaji, and the 
itake is doubled, if he kill the laft of 
the three, juft before he takes pof- 
feflion 
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feffion of his throne, but if he kill 


him on his throne, the ftake is qua-” 


drupled.” Thus, as the commenta- 
tor remarks, in a real warfaie, a 
king may be confidered as vittorious 
when he feizes the metropolis of his 
adverlary ; but if he can deftroy his 
foe, he difplays greater heroifm, and 
relieves his people from any further 
folicitude. , ** Both in gaining the 
Sinhafana and the Chaturaji, fays 
Vyafa, the king muft be fupported 
by the elephants or by all the forces 
united,” Thirdly; “* When one 

layer has his own king on the 
la but the king of his partner 
has been taken, he may replace his 
captive ally, if he can feize both the 
adverfe kings; or, if he cannot 
effect their capture, he may exchange 
his king for one of them, againft the 
general rule, and thus redeem the 
allied prince, who will fupply his 
place.” This advantage has the 
name of Nripacrifhta, or, recovered 
by the king; and the Naucacrifhta 
feems to be analogous to it, but con- 
fined tothe cafe of fhips. Fourthly ; 
* If a pawn can march to any fquare 
on the oppofite extremity of the 
board, except that of the king, or 
that of the fhip, he affumes what- 
ever power belonged tothat fquare ; 
and this promotion is called Shat'- 
pada, or the fix ftrides.” Here we 
find the rule, with a fingular excep- 
tion, concerning the advancement 
of pawns, which often occafions a 
mott interefting {truggle at our com- 
mon chefs, and which has furnifhed 
the poets and moralifts of Arabia 
and Perfia with many lively reflec- 
tions on human life. It appears, 
that “this privilege of Shat'pada 
was not allowable, in the opinion of 
Gotama, when a player had three 
pawns on the board; but, when 
only one pawn and one flip remain- 


An ACCOUNT or a 
HE fon of an inn-keeper at 


Jefing, in the duchy of Wir- 
temberg, of a choleric conititution, 
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ed, the pawn might advance even to 
the fquare of a king or a fhip, and 
aflume the power of either.” Fifth» 
ly; * According to the Rachhafa’s, 
or giants (that is, the people of Lan- 
ca, where the game was invented) 
there could be neither viftory nor 
defeat, if a king were left on the 
plain without force: a fituatiom 
which they named Cacacafht’ha.” 
Sixthly; ‘ If three fhips happen to 
meet, and the fourth fhip can be 
brought up to them in the remaining 
angle, this has the name of Vrihan- 
nauca ; and the player of the fourth 
feizes all the others,” Twoor three 
of the remaining couplets are fo 
dark, either from an error in the 
manufcript or from the antiquity of 
the language, that I could not un- 
derftand the Pandit’s explanation of 
them, and fufpeé that they gave 
even him very indiftiné ideas; but 
it would be eafy, if it were worth 
while, to play at the game by the 
preceding rules; and a little prac- 
tice would, perhaps, make the whole 
intelligible. One circumftance, in 
this extra€t from the Puran, feems 
very {urprifing; all games of hazard 
are pofitively forbidden by Menu, 
yet the game of Chaturanga, in 
which dice are ufed, is taught by the 
great Vyafa himfelf, whofe law-tra€t 
appears with that of Gétama among 
the eighteen books which form the 
Dhermafefira; but as Radhacant 
and his preceptor Jagannai’h are 
both employed by government in 
compiling a digeft of Indian laws, 
and as both of them, efpccially the 
venerabie fage of Tribéni, under- 
ftand the game, they are able, I pre- 
fume, to affign teafons, why it 
fhould have been excepted fron the 
general prohibition. and even open- 
ly taught by ancient and modern 
Brahmans. 


DUMBNESS. 


and about twenty-five years of age, 
was taken fo 1] after fupper on Sr, 
Stevhen’s day, that he could neither 
ftand 
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ftand nor fit. He was alfo fo fick at 
heart, that' had he not been re- 
lieved by copious vomiting, he was 
often apprehenfive of being fuf- 
focated. About an hour after, 
he was better; but, during three 
whole months, he became much de- 
jefted and melancholy, and fome- 
times as if feized with fear. After 
the expiration of this term, he was 
fuddenly flruck dumb, without be- 
ing able to pronounce the leaft 
word. or form the leaft found, 
though he could fpeak very arti- 
culately before. At firft, the lofs of 
his fpeech and voice was inftan- 
tancous, but began to continue 
longer every day; fo that, from the 
duration of {ome minutes, itamount- 
ed to half an hour, two hours, 
three hours, and laftly to twenty- 
three hours, yet without order. 
Such was his condition upwards 
of half a year. At laf the return 
of his {peech kept fo conftant and 
regular an order, that for fourteen 
years together, he could fpeak but 
from neon, during the {pace of an 
entire hour, to the precife moment 
of one o’clock, Every time he 
loft his fpeech, he felt fomething 
rife from his ftomach to his throat. 
He could not be deceived by the 
tranfpofition of hours, becaufe he 
obferved always and very exaéttly 


. 
the term, from twelve to oné; 
though no bell rings nor clock 
ftrikes. Excepting this lofs of 
fpeech, he made no complaint of 
the diforder of any animal funétion. 
Both his internal and external fenfes 
continued found: he heard always 
very exaétly, and anfwered by 
geltures or writing to the queftions 
propofed to him, He eat and drank 
heartily, and was very handy and 
a€tive in doing the bufinefs of the 
family. At his time of fpeaking, 
his difcourfe was difcreet and {en- 
fible, for a perfon of his education ; 
and, if defired to read, which he 
fometimes did of himfelf, he was 
fure to ftop fhort always in filence 


the moment that one o’clock in the’ 


afternoon locked up the powers of 
his tongue, 

There could not be a more ex- 
traordinary cafe than this, nor one 
fo much deferving of the attention 
of the curious. How to account 
for it, muft be extremely difficult, 
Perhaps fomething he eat at fupper, 
when firft taken ill, ever after re- 
mained undigefted in his ftomach or 
inteftines; and, as he ufed to feet 
fomething rifing from thence to- 
wards his throat, it probably caufed 
the extinétion of his voice, which 
he did not recover till it again fub- 
fided. 


An ACCOUNT of a FRENCH LADY, siinp From HER 
INFANCY. 


A Young gentlewoman of a good 


family in France, loft her 
fight when only two years old, her 
mother having been advifed to lay 
fome pigeon’s blood on her eyes, to 
preferve them in the fmall-pox; 
whereas, fo far from anfwering the 
end, it eat into them: nature, how- 
ever, may be faid to have com- 
penfated for the unhappy milftake, 
by beauty of perfon, {weetnefs of 
temper, vivacity of genius, quick- 
ne{s of conception, and many talents 
which certainly much alleviate her 
misfortune, 


She plays at cards with the fame 
readinefs as others of the party; fhe 
firit prepares the packs allotted to 
her, by pricking them in feveral 
parts, yet fo imperceptibly that the 
clofeft infpe&ion can f{carce difcern 
her indexes. She forts the fuits, 
and arranges the cards in_ their 
proper fequence, with the fame pre- 
cifion, and nearly the fame facility, 
as they who have their fight. All 
fhe requires of thofe whe play with 
her, is to name every card as it is 
played; and thefe fhe retains fo ex- 
aftly, that fhe frequently performs 
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fome notable ftrokes, fuch as fhew 
a great combination and {trong me- 
mory. 

The moft wonderful circumf{tance 
is, that fhe fhould have learnt to 
read and write; but even this is 
readily believed on knowing her 
method. In writing to her, noink 
is ufed, but the letters are pricked 
down on the paper; and by the 
delicacy of her touch, feeling each 
letter, ‘he follows them fucceflively, 
and reads every word with her 
fingers ends, She herfelf in writing 
makes ufe of a pencil, as fhe could 
not know when her pen was dry ; 
her guide on the paper is a {mall 
thin ruler, and of the breadth of 
her writing. On finifhing a letter, 
fhe wets it, fo as to fix the traces of 
her pencil, that they are not ob- 
{cured or effaced; then proceeds 
to fold and feal it, and write the 
dire&tion; all by her own addrefs, 
and without the affiftance of any 
other perfon, Her writing is very 
ftrait, well cut, and the {pelling no 
lefs corre&t. To reach this fingular 
mechanifm, the indefatigable cares 
of her affeétionate mother were 
long employed, who accuftoming 
her daughter to feel letters cut in 
cards or pafteboard, brought her to 
diftinguifh an A froma B, and thus 
the whole alphabet, and afterwards 
to fpell words ; then by the remem- 
brance of the fhape of the letters to 
delineate them on paper, and la‘lly, 
to arrange them fo as to form words 
and fentences. 

She has learnt to play on the 
guittar, and has even contrived a 
way of pricking down the tunes as 
an affiftance to her memory. So 
delicate are her organs, that in fing- 
ing a tune, though new to her, fhe 
is able te name the notes, 

In figured dances fhe acquits her- 
felf extremely well, and in a minuet, 
with inimitable eafe and graceful- 
nefs. As for the works of her fex, 
fhe has a mafterly hand, fhe fews 
and hems perfeéily well; and in all 
her works fhe threads the necdics 
for herfelf, however {imall. 
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By the watch, her touch never 
fails telling her exaly the hour 
and minute, 

As a fupplement to this letter, we 
fhall give a poftfcript of the late 
bifhop (then Dr.) Burnet to the fe- 


.cond letter of his travels. 


“In the account that I give you 
of Geneva, I forgot to mention a 
vety extraordinary perfon that is 
there, Mrs. Walker; her father is 
of Staff-houfe, fhe loft her fight 
when fhe was but a year old, by be- 
ing too near a ftove that was very 
hot: there refls in the upper part 
of her eye fo much fight, that the 
diftinguifhes day from night: and 
when any perfon ftands between 
her and the light, fhe will diftinguifh 
by the head and its drefs a man 
from a woman, but when fhe turns 
down her eyes fhe fees nothing : fhe 
hath a vat memory: befides the 
French, that is her natural language, 
fhe {peaks both High-Dutch, Italian, 
and Latin, fhe hath alfo the pfalms 
by heart in French, and many of 
them in Dutch and Italian: fhe un- 
derftands the old philofophy well, 
and is now ftudying the new: fhe 
hath ftudied the body of divinity 
well, and hath the text of the fcrip- 
tures very ready: on all which mat- 
ters I had long converfations with 
her. She not only fings well, but 
fhe plays rarely on the organ; and 
I was told fhe played on the violin, 
but her violin was out of order. But 
that which is moft of all, is, fhe 
writes legibly: in order to her learn- 
ing to write, her father who is a 
worthy man, and hath fuch tender- 
nefs for her, that he furnifhes her 
with matters of all forts, ordered lete 
ters to be carved in wood, and fhe 
by feeling the charatters formed 
fuch an idea of them, that fhe writes 
with a crayon fo diftingétly, that her 
writings can be well read, of which 
I have feveral effays. I faw her 
write, fhe doth it more nimbly than 
can be imagined; fhe hath a ma- 
chine that holds the paper, and 
keeps her aiways in line But thae 
which is above all the reft, the is a 
periou 
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perfon of extraordinary devotion, 
great refignation to the will of God, 
and a profound humility. The pre- 
ceptor that the father kept in the 
houfe with her, hath likewife a 
wonderful faculty of acquiring 
tongues. When he came firft to 
Geneva (for he is of Zurich) he 
{poke not a word of French, and 
within thirteen months he preached 
in French correftly, and with a 


good accent: healfo began to ftudy 
Italian in the month of November, 
and before the end of the following 
February he preached in Italian; 
his accent was good, and his ftile 
florid, which was very extraordi- 
nary, for the Italian language is not 
{poken in Geneva, though the race 
of the Italians do keep up ftill an 
Italian churth there.” 


Tae EFFECTS or amorous CONNECTION ox 
CHARACTER. 


BY THE MARQUIS D’ARGENSON. 


FTER treating in this volume 
f fo many dificrent matters 


and objets, 1 am now going to 


{peak of love and women: but I 
will not dwell long upon either of 
them; for I think, lke Madame 
Cornuel, who faid, we cannot be 
long in love, without doing foolifh 
things, nor {peak much of it, with- 
out faying filly ones. 

It is difficult, in every period of 
life, to infpire a real paflion: but it 
is eafy to make molt women con- 
ceive a momentary one; many 
things contribute to this; a fine 
figure, the appearance of ftrength 
and vigour, the graces, wit, or the 
reputation of it, complaifance, and, 
often, a decided tone, and light 
manners, ambitious ideas, and, 
finally, interefted views; with fo 
many refources, it is almoft im- 
poffible that every one ihould no: 
find means to gratify his inclina- 
tions during his youth; but, in 
a riper age, it is neceflary to fix the 
affefions. If we will not renounce 
every {pecies of gailantry, it is ne- 
ceflary to accuftom ouriclves early 
to the {weet habitude ofdgving with 
one whom we love and elteem; 
without which, we fall into the moft 
gloomy apathy, or infupportabie 
agitation, The habitude of which 
I fpeak, is more agreeable and 
folid, when founded upon the per- 
manent afleftions of the mind ; but 


this is not fo abfolutely neceflary as 
not to be difpenfed with. It is 
certain that the cares of a woman 
are always more agreeable to an old 
man than thofe of a relation or 
friend of his own fex; it feems to 
be the wifh and intention of nature 
that the two fexes fhould live and 
die together, 

We become infenfible of a fettled 
habitude, and, as we do not per- 
ceive that a miltrefs grows old, and 
becomes lefs handfome, we do not 
obferve that her way of thinking 
becomes our own, and our reafon 
fubje&ted to hers, though fometimes 
lefs enlightened. We infenfibly 
facrifice our fortune to her; and 
this is a neceflary confequence of 
the refignation we have made of 
our reafon. 

Men fometimes pafs over the 
infidelities of women, becaufe they 
are not perteétly convinced of them, 
and that a blind confidence is a 
neceflary confequence of their fe- 
duétion : but if, unfortunately, they 
come to the knowledge of them, it 
is impoflible for a man, fincerely 
attached to a woman, not to be 
fufceptible of jealoufy. This jea- 
louly takes a tinge of the charaéter 
of the perfon who is affe&ted with 
it. ‘he mild man becomes afflied, 
talls ill, and dies; if a repentance, 
which he is always difpofed to be- 
licve fncere, does not confole him : 
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the choleric man breaks out into 
rage; and, in the firit moments, it 
is not known how far this may carry 
him; but men of this difpofition 
are fooneft appeafed, and mott 
frequently to be deceived. 

Pecuniary intereit fhould never 
be the bafis of an amorous con- 
nettion: it renders it fhameful, or 
at leaft fufpicious: money, fays 
Montaigne, being the fource of con- 
cubinage,. Kut when a tender 
union is well formed, intereft, like 
fentiment, becomes common ; every 
thing is mutual; and there is but 
one fortune for two fincere lovers. 
If they be equally honeft, and in- 
capable of making a bad ule of it, 
this is juft and natural; but fre- 
quently the complaifance of one, 
makes him or her partake too much 
of the misfortunés and errors of the 
other. , 

Love fhould never have any 
thing to do with affairs; it ought 
to live on pleafures only: but how 
is it poffible to refift the folicita- 
tions of a beloved objeét, who, 
though fhe ought not to participate 
in affairs which fhe has not pru- 
dence or courage enough to ma- 
nage, yet having always, for a pre- 
text, her intereit in your reputa- 
tion, welfare and happinefs, how is 
it poffible to refit an amiable 
woman, who attacks with fuch 
weapons P 

Some ladies have a real, others a 
borrowed reputation; that of the 
firft is pure and unfpotted, founded 
on the principles of religion, con- 
fequently the only genuine one; 
it belongs to women really attached 
to their duty, and who have never 
failed in the leaft point of it, whe- 
ther they have hall die good fortune 
to love their hufbands, who have 
returned their affection; or whe- 
ther, by an effort of virtue, they 
have been faithful to aman whom 
they have not loved nor were be- 
loved by. There is another repu- 
tation, unknown to religion, which 
delicate morality, although purely 
human, does not admit, but which 
the world, more indulgent, will 
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fometimes accept as good; that 
founded upon the good choice of 
lovers, or rather, of a lover, for 
multiplicity is always indecent. 
We are fo difpofed to think that 
each loves his likenefs, that we 
judge of the charafter of men and 
women by thofe of their own fex 
with whom they have formed an 
intimacy ; but infinitely more by 
the perfons for whom they con- 
ceive a ferious attachment. Many 
aman of wit has eftablifhed the re- 
putation of his miitrefs, without 
compofing madrigals for her, but 
by making known the paffion with 
which fhe had infpired him; many 
a woman of merit has created or 
eftablifhed the reputation of him 
whom fhe has adopted her cheva- 
lier. After all, it is more dangerous 
to folicit than to decline this kind 
of reputation: it happens more 
frequently that a man lofes himlfelf 
by making a bad choice, than he 
adds to his fame by making a good 
one. 

If the public are indulgent to the 
attachments of fimple individuals, 
they are much more fo to thofe of 
kings and people in place, when 
they think them real, and do not 
fufpe& in them either ambition, in- 
trigue, or motives of intereft. All 
France approved of the love of 
Charles VII. for Agnes Sorel, be- 
caufe fhe had the courage to fay to 
this prince that, unlefs he recover 
ed his kingdom, he was not worthy 
of her affettion. The Parifians ap- 
plauded the love of Henry IV. for 
La Belle Gabrielle, and fung with 
pleafure the fongs this monarch 
made for her; becaufe, knowing 
her to be handfome, and of a good 
difpofition, they imagined fhe would 
infpire the king with fentiments of 
benevolence, © 

Never did a woman love a man 
more fincerely than Madame de la 
Valliere loved Lewis XIV. She 
never quitted him but for God 
alone; and, {welled with vanity as 
that monarch was, he could not 
complain of this rivalty; fo much 
the lefs, as the Supreme Being had 
but 
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‘but the remains ‘of the heart of his 


miftrefs, and, perhaps never poflef- 
fed it entirely. 

I have heard an anecdote of 
Madame de Valliere, which I do 
not’ remember to have feen in 
print. This lady was fo modett, 
and had fo little ambition, that fhe 
had never told the king fhe had a 
brother, much lefs had fhe ever 
afked any favour forhim. He was 
fiill young, and had made his firft 
campaign among the cadets of the 
king’s houfehold. Lewis XIV. re- 
viewing his troops, faw his miftrefs 
{mile in a friendly manner at a 
young man, who, on his part bowed 
to her, with an air of familiarity. 
In the evening the king afked, in a 
fevere and irritated tone of voice, 
who this young man was. Madame 
de la Valliere was at firft confuted, 
but afterwards told his majetty it 
was her brother, The king, having 
affured himfelf of it, conferred dif- 
tinguifhed favours upon the young 
gentleman, who was father of the 
firft Duke de la Valliere, whoie 
widow and children are {till alive. 

The king’s intrigue with Madame 
de Montelpan, was not ofa nature to 
be approved of fo much as that he 
had with Madame de la Vallicre; 
yet the nation did not complain, be- 
caufe it was thought the love of 
this lady procured the public mag- 
nificent feafts and elegant amufe- 
ments. 

On the contrary, the public were 
a good deal diflgufted with the 
amours of the king and Madame de 
Maintenon, although more decent, 
and that a fecret marriage had ren- 
dered them legitimate. It was 
obferved that a love, conceived 
when both parties were in years, 
afforded a ridiculous fpettacle: 
moreover, Madame de Maintenon 
meddled with the affairs of govern- 
ment; and it was when fhe moft 
interfered with them, that things 
fell into decline, and that Lewis 
XIV. began to exoerience misfor- 
tunes, which were all laid to her 


, 
enarge. 


When the late duke of Orleans, 
who was regent, fell in love with 
Mademoifelle de Sery, he was not 
cenfured on account of it. The 
duchefs of Orleans, natural daughter 
to the king, was rather beautiful, 
but fhe was not amiable; Made- 
moifelle de Sery on the contrary, 
was very much fo, She had a fon, 
and it was predi&ted of him that he 


‘would one day become duke of 


Dunois. 

In procefs of time the regent fell 
into {uch an irregularity of con- 
du&, that the public were fhocked 
atit. It was neceflary for him to 
have many other brilliant and 
eftimable qualities to be pardoned 
fo great a defett; but people were 
fo much difpofed to indulgence for 
him, that his affeétion for Madame 
de Parabere was approved of, be- 
caufe it was fuppofed fhe really 
loved him, and that he loved her, 
although he was frequently unfaith- 
ful to her. 

Exterior decency is genevally ad- 
mired, and princes and men of dif- 
tinétion ought to do nothing to dif- 
guilt the public; but, right or wrong, 
it is but too true, that in the end, 
this public affumes the authority of 
cenfuring, without delicacy, every 
fault: woe to them who are the firft 
objeéts of grofs {fcandal; they be- 
come the viétims to its rage: the 
public judges and punifhes them 
for it; or, at leaft, hoots at, hiffes, 
and defpifes them; but, when the 
number of the guilty increafe to. 
a certain degrce, it is found, that 
although hilles are fufficient to 
condemn bad pieces, they are not 
rods enough for ‘thofe men who 
deferve to be lafhed: they then be- 
come tolerated, nothing more is 
faid, and, what is worfe than all, a 
refolution is fometimes taken to 
imitate them. It mutt be acknow- 
ledged that the temptation to fin is 
very great, when we are fure to do it 
with impunity; and that people are 
made eafy upon. this head, when 
they are fheltered from reproach 
and ridicule, 
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A Journat purInGA RESIDENCE 
in FRANCE, FROM THE BeGen- 
NiInc OF AuGusT, TO THE Mip- 
pie oF DecemsBer, 1792. By 
John Moore, M.D. Vol. IL, 800. 


1793+ 


N a former month we gave a re- 

view of the firft volume of this 
work, We have laboured through 
this volume with the fame attention 
we paid to the firft, in order to dif- 
cover any thing new, and prefent it 
to our readers; but in this we have 
not been fo fuccefsful as we could 
with, The moft curious part of 
this volume is an account of the 
fhort, but important campaign of 
1792, accompanied with a neat and 
ufeful map of the march of the va- 
rious armies. 

The Journal begins at Arras, 
O€ober 7, from whence our tra- 
veller and his companion, Lord 
Lauderdale, proceeded to St. Omers, 
with a view to vifit Lifle, as the 
Auftrians had juit quitted the bom- 
bardment of that town; but the in- 
telligence they received on the road 
determined them to proceed to Paris 
by way of Arras. ‘They arrived at 
Paris the 10th of O&ober. 

Dr. Moore now proceeds to give 
fome account of the proceedings of 
the National Affembly, inter{peried 
with fome anecdotes of what hap- 
pened at Paris, moft of which has 
been already retailed in the newl- 
papers, Dr. Moore feems to have 
chofen his favourites from among 
the Girondiftes, for he takes every 
opportunity to calumniate their op- 
ponents, 

Yo give our readers an idea of the 
work, we fhail feicét his notes on 
the 28th of November. 

It is not furprifing, that a people of great 
fenfibility, and naturally veriatile, thould 
fiy from one extreme to another; y 
would hardly have expected 
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lican manners would have been much to 
the tafte of the French nation. 

There is, however, in Paris at prefent, a 
great affectation of that plainnefs in drefs, 
and fimplicity of expreftion, which are fup- 
pofed to belong to republicans. I have 
fometimes been in company; fince I came 
laft to Paris, with a young man, of one of 
the firft families in France, who, contrary 
to the withes and example of his relations, 
is a violent democrate. He came into the 
box where I’ was laf night at the play- 
houice; he was in boots, his hair cropt, and 
his whole drets-flovenly : on this: being 
taken notice of, he faid, ‘* That he was ac- 
cuftoming himfelf to appear like a repub- 
lican.’? It remindéd me of a lady, who 
being reproached with having a very ugly 
man for her lover, faid, ** C’eft pour m’ac- 
coutumer 4 la laideur de mon mari.’’---- 
“It is to accuftom myfelf to the uglinefs 
of my hufband.”’ 

They begin to tutoyer each other, that 
is, to ule in converfation the finguiar pro- 
noun tz, inftead of the plural vous, -as the 
Romans did, and the Quakers do. They 
have fubftituted the name Citoyen, for 
Monfieur, when talking to or of any per 
fon; but more frequently, particularly in 
the National Affembly, they pronounce the 
name fimply, as Buzot, Guadet, Vergniaud. 
It has even been propofed in fome of the 
Journals, that the cuftom of taking off the 
hat and bowing the head fhould be aboe 
lithed, as remains of the ancient flavery, 
and unbecoming the independent fpirit of 
free men; inftead of which they are de- 
fired, on meeting their acquaintance in the 
fivect, to place their right hand to their 
heart as a fign of cordiality. 

All this appears a little premature. If 
the republic is permanent, new manners 
will gradually be introduced, and a new 
national character will of courfe be formed; 
but fo very fudden a change of decoration 
is too much in the ftyle of a harlequin en- 
tertainment to be durable. The exaimp!e 
of the Greeks and Romans is, in my opi- 
nion, too often held out ; and when | hear 
the names ot Lycurgus, and Brutus, and 
Cato, repeated in the Convention, it raifes 
recollections which are not favourable to 
thote legitlators and patriots to whole de- 
bates Lam liftening. One of the beft eb- 
feryations I have feen in any of Marat’s 
Journals, is the following: atter {neering 
at forne of the deputies, on account of their 
high pretenfions to patriotifin, he adds, 
‘6 "Thete are the men, who are on every 
flight occation telling us, ‘** Souve ez- 
Vous qtic nous fommes républicans, que 
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tout ce qui n’eft pas grand et fublime n’eft 
pas digne de nous. Meffieurs, foyez 
@abord honnetes gens: aprés cela, vous 
ferez des Camille, des Regulus, des Ca- 
tons, fi vous le pouvez.’’—** Remember 
that we are republicans, that nothing but 
what is great and fublime is worthy of us. 
-—-Pray, gentlemen, try in the firft place to 
be honcit men: ‘after that, each of you 
may become a Camillus, a Regulus, or a 
Cato, if he can.’’ 

David, the celebrated painter, who is a 
member of the Convention and a zealous 
republican, has tketched fome defigns for 
a republican drefs, which he feems eager to 
have introduced ; it refembles the old Spa- 
nith drefs, confifting of a jacket with tight 
trowlers, a coat without fleeves above the 
jacket, a fhort cloak, which may either 
hang loofe from the lett fhoulder or be 
drawn over both: a belt to which two 
piftols and a fword may be attached, a 
round hat and feather, are alfo part of this 
drefs, according to the fketches of David ; 
in which full us much attention is paid to 
picturefque ctiiet as toconveniency. This 
artift is ufing all his influence, I under- 
ftand, to engage his friends to adopt it, 
and is in hopes that the municipality of 
Paris will appear in it at a public feaft, or 
rejoicing, which is expected foon, I faid 
to the perfon who gave me this account, 
‘that I was furprifed that David, who 
was fo great a patriot, fhould be fo anxious 
about an object of this kind.’? He an- 
fwered, ‘‘ that David had been a painter 
before he was a patriot.’’ 

Part of this drefs is already adopted by 
many; but I have only fecn ene perfon in 
public completely equipped with the whole; 
and as he had managed it, his appearance 
was rather fantaftical. His jacket and 
trowlers were blue; his coat, through 
which the blue fleeves appeared, was 
white, with a fcarlet cape; his round hat 
was amply fupplied with plumage; he had 
two piftols ttuck in his belt, and a very 
formidable fabre at his tide: he is a tall 
man, and of a very warlike figure; I took 
him for a major of dragoons at leait: on 
enquiry, I tind he is a muniature painter, 





Early in December, the door 
and his friend lett Paris, and pio- 
ceeded to Lifie. On the road they 
joined a courier, and the following 
circumftance, which fhews the 
wonderful {pint of the French, oc- 
curred: 


At about two or three in the morning, 
we ftopped at a moft miferable hovel, im- 
snediately without the gates ef Cambray. 
Had we been ever fo much dijpofed to 
coniplain of hardihip or fatigue, every ex- 
pieilion of that kind would have been fup- 





preffed by the behaviour of a young dra- 
goon, who jumped from behind our car- 
riage as foon as it ftopped. His arm was 
in a fearf: he informed us, ‘* that his 
thumb and two of his fingers had been thot 
off at the action near Menehould ; that he 
had been at Paris to folicit a fmall penfion, 
to prevent him from ftarving, becaufe,’? 
added he, holding up his wounded hand, 
** avec cette b— de main, I can neither fire 
a mufket, nor work: the fecretary of the 
minifter told me, that I could not obtain a 
penfion without a recommendation from 
my colonel; I faw very well, qu’il fe 
de moi, that he made a jeft of me; for he 

knew that my colonel was with the army. 

I immediately determined to fet out for it 

myfelf, being fure of getting a recommen. 

dation from the colonel, who is un brave 
garcon; and I fhould have been obliged to 

have made the whole journey on foot, had 

it not been for the politeneis of monfieur le 

courrier, who invited ime to go behind your 

chaife, where I have fat as happy as a king 

all the way from Peronne, for | always have 

been very fortunate.’’ 

This poor fellow had a little dog in his 
arms, which he endeavoured to dry with 
the tkirts of his coat. He was defired to 
come near a furnace with fome embers in- 
it, which ftood in the middle of the room, 
and we lamented to fee him quite drenched 
with rain. ‘* Ce n’eft rien, citoyen An. 
glais,’’ faid he, ‘* j'y fuis accoutumé—mais 
je crois bien que mon pauvre chien a froid 
---Vicns, viens, mon ami,’’ continued he, 
careffing the dog, “‘ viens te chaufter. It 
is nothing to me, citizen-«-I am ufed to it; 
but I fear my poor dog may be cold; 
come, come hither, poor fellow, and warm 
yourielf. My wife got this little dog when 
he was quite a puppy, and it will prove 
the moft fortunate thing in the world, for I 
intend him as a prefent to my colonel, who 
is diftractedly fond of dogs, and will in re- 
turn vive ine a very ftrong recommenda- 
tion; but I have all my life been a very 
fortunate fellow ; viens, mon petit Azor--- 
baife ton maitre: oh, il eft impayable! 
Come, my little Azor---kils your maiter : 
oh, he is a treafure!’” 

“You fay you have two children,” faid 
I. ‘Yes, citizen,’”’ replied he, ** and both 
by my wife.” 

““} do not underftand,’”? refumed 1, 
* how you could maintain a wife and two 
children on the pay of a dragoon.’’? ‘ Ce 
que eft impotfible n’eft pas aifé a com- 
prendre, citoyen; what is abfolutely im- 
poilible, is not eafily underftood,’’ anfwered 
he; ‘but the truth is, it was iny wife who 
Maistaincd me and the children: the is 4 
very induitrious woman, and uted to get 
three livres ten fols for making a shirt, 
when the made for people of quality ; but 
at prefent, when there are no people of 
quality, tne receives only forty fols for = 
thyt. 
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fhirt. ‘Je ne me plains pas, parce que 
je fuis bon patriote moi---mais il y a2 une 
grande difference entre 4o f. et trois livres 
dix. Malgré cela j’ai toujours eu du bon- 
heur.’’ 

*« Eh votre main ?’’ faid the courier. 

“(Ma main—ma main,” anfwered the 
dragoon ; ** Ca pouvoit etre mon bras: un 
de mes camarades 4 deux pas de moi.a eu 
la cuifie emportée—eft-ce que la General 
Kellermann n’a pas eu auffi un cheval tué 
fous loui ?—c’eft une plus grande perte que 
mes f--- doigts pour le general. Ainfi 
vous voyez, citoyen, combien j’ai toujours 
été heureux.’?, 

** I do not complain, becaufe I ama 
good patriot---but there is a great difference 
between 4o fols and three livres ten. In 
fpite of that, however, I have always been 
fortunate,”’ 

“What fay you to the wound in your 
hand?” 

“ My hand---why, I fay, it might have 
been my whole arm : one of my comrades, 
within two fteps of me, had his thigh car- 
ried off; and had not General Kellermann 
a horfe killed under him? and that was a 
greater lofs to the general than my fhabby 
fingers. So you perceive that I have al- 

“ways been fortunate.’’ 

We were indebted to the high fpirits and 
gaiety of this young fellow, for keeping us 
in tolerable good humour during two hours 
that we remained in this wretched place ; 
the horfes being all the time expofed to the 
rain, for there was no ftable. 


Although the doftor was not at 
Paris during the trial and execution 
of the king, yet he has colletted 
fome anecdotes relative to that af- 
fair, which are worth preferving. 

OF his firft appearance at the bar 
of the National Convention, he fays, 


In the mean time, the king knew no- 
thing of its being decreed that he fhould 
appear at the bar of the Convention. In 
an extract from the report of the commif- 
fioners that were on fervice at the Temple 
on that day, the following particulars are 
mentioned ; 

The king rofe as ufual at feven ; he fpent 
only a few minutes in drefling, and about 
three quarters of an hour in prayer. At 
eight the drums were heard ; he enquired 
of the commiffioners what was the mean- 
ing of it, as he had not before heard then 
fo carly. 

The commiffioners pretended ignorance. 
** Do you not think,’’ rejoined the king, 
“that they beat the general??? The com- 
miftioners replied, they could not diftin- 
guifh. The king walked mufing through 
the room, and fometimes ftood littening 
attentively, “ I think I hear the found of 
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horfes’ feet in the court,’’ faid he. The 
commiffioners gave no explanation. 

The royal family breakfafted together 
that morning ; they were full of alarm and 
difquictude at the noite, which increafed 
every moment, and of which they plainly 
perceived the caufe was carefully concealed 
trom them. 

Uncertainty in fuch circumftances agi« 
tates the mind more than a full aflurance 
of the worft; the queen and princefles 
went totheir own apartments after break fatt, 
and left the princefs royal with the king. 
The commiffioners at lait informed him, 
that he was about to receive a vifit from 
the mayor of Paris. ‘So much the better,’” 
faid the king. ‘* But I muft inform you,’’ 
refumed the commiflioner, ‘* that he can- 
not {peak to you in the prefence of your 
fon.’? The king then, after prefling the 
child to his breaft, defired him to go and 
embrace his mother in his name. Clery, 
the valet who attended the king, withdrew 
with the prince. 

The king afked the commiffioner, ‘ if 
he knew what the mayor’s bufinefs with 
him was,’’ and was anfwered in the nega- 
tive. He walked about the room for foine 
time, ftopping at intervals to atk quettions 
refpecting the perfon and character of the 
mayor. The commiflioner anfwered, * that 
he was not particularly acquainted with 
him, but that he was of a good character, 
and, to the beft of his recollection, of a 
middle age, tl:in, and rather tall. The 
king feated himfelf in achair, and conti- 
nued abforbed in meditation. Meanwhile 
the commiffioner had moved behind the 
chair on which the king was feated. When 
he awaked from his reverie, not feeing any 
body, he turned fuddeniy round, and per- 
ceiving the commiffioner clofe behind him, 
faid with quickuets, ** What do you want, 
Sir??? ** Nothing,’’ replied the other, ‘* but 
fearing you were indilpoted, 1 approached 
to know what ailed you.’’ 

Monfieur Chambon, the mayor, entered 
foon after, and informed the king, that he 
came to conduct him to the National Con- 
vention: the king accompanied him with- 
out making any objection. When he came 
tothe court, which was full of troops, horfe 
as well as toot, he fcemed furprifed at fee- 
ing fome of them in uniforms with which 
he was unacquainted. 

Before he ftepped into the mayor’s coach, 
he threw up his eyes to the window of the 
apartment in which his tamily were con- 
fined, and the tears were obferved to trickle 
down his cheeks. 

The coach then proceeded to the Con- 
vention, attended by the troops. 

The commiffioncer aicended to the queen’s 
apartment, and found the whole family 

verwhelmed with fear and forrow. He 
acquainted themr that the mayor had been 

with the king: the young prince had al- - 
3 Ma ready 
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ready informed them. ‘ We know that,’’ 
faid the queen; * but now—where have 
they-carried the king now?” To the 
Convention,’’ replied the commiffioner. 
“© You would have faved us much uneafi- 
nefs,’’ faid the Princefs Elizabeth, ‘if you 
had informed us of this fooner.’? 

What dreadful apprchenfiens muft this 
princefs have been under, to tind any re- 
lief in hearing that her brother was carried 
before an afflembly of men fo prejudiced 
againit him as fhe knew the Convention 
to be! 

The king was conducted to the Con- 
vention by the Boulevards, Ja rue neuve 
des Capucines, la place Venddme, et la 
cour de Feuillans. All the ftreets which 
open to the Boulevards had guards fta- 
tioned in them, with orders to prevent a 
multitude from aflembling; and cannon 
were placed at the entrance of all thofe 
ftreets ; patrols were ordered to prevent any 
kind of obftruction by groups, or carriages, 
along the whole of the way tiat the king 
was to be conducted. Strong guards were 
placed at different pofts near the Tuileries 
and: Hall of the Affembly. It is faid there 
were near 100,0c0 men in arms that day 
in Paris. 

And the following, on the 26th 
of December. 


The day before his execution, the king 
gave to one of the commiffioners a letter 
addrefitd to Mr. Edgeworth, who was the 
perfon he wifhed to attend him in his laft 
moments. 

Mr. Edgeworth’s father was originally a 
Proteftant clergyman of a good family in 
Treland, who was converted to the Roman 
Catholic religion, and had eftablifhed him- 
felf in France, where he bred his fon as an 
ecclefiaftic, in the faith which he himfelf 
preferred. The fon recommended himfelf 
fo much by his good conduét and exce!lent 
character, that he was chofen by the Prin- 
cefs Elizabeiia as her canfeffor; by which 
mens he became known to, and highly 
efteemed by, the king; of which he gave 
the fiongit proof, by fending for him on 
this awfa! occafion. 

The king's letter was carried to Mr. 
Edvewort!: by three foldiers, fent by the 
Council of the Commune. The contents 
of the ie:ter were requeiting his atten- 
@ance; but if he found hinitelf, from ap- 
prehenfion of the cor fequence, or any other 
caule, averfe to come, entreating hin to 
find another pricit who had not the fame 
reluctance. ee 

Mr. Edgeworth informed the foidciers, 
d them @ireét!y ta the 
and fiiter were then at 
s he detired Mar 
th whom he 
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lady herfelf greatly alarmed, and feared 
that fhe might communicate her appre- 
henfions to them. 

Mr. Edgeworth was conduéted firft be- 
fore the Council in the Temple, and then 
to the king. On his being introduced, he 
inftantly thewed fuch marks of refpeet and 
fenfibility as affected the unfortunate prince 
fo much, that he burft into tears, and was 
for fome moments unable to fpeak: at 
length he faid, ‘* Excufe me, Mr. Edge- 
worth, I have not been accuftomed of late 
to tie company of men like you.”’ 

Atter paffing fome time with his cons 
feffor, the king thought he had acquired 
fuffivient fortitude to bear an interview 
with his family. The queen, Princefs Eli- 
zabeth, with the prince and princefs royal, 
were conducted to his apartment. They 
continued near three liours together. No 
tragic poct has imagisied a fcene more afe 
fecting thin what was realized at this inter. 
view. Tac actors, fo lately placed in the 
moft brilliant fituation that the world can 
give---hurled from the firmmit of human 
fplendor to the depth of human mifery. A 
fitter, children, and a wife, in a prifon, 
taking their laft leave of a brother, tather, 
and hufband, rendered more dear than ever 
by his paft fufferings, their common cala-+ 
mity, and the dreadful fate awaiting him 
the following day. 

The king, though affeéted at different 
times beyond the power of expreffion, re- 
tained his recolleétion to the laft. When 
they were to feparate, the Princefs Eliza- 
beth mentioned their hopes of feeing him 
again in the morning. He allowed her to 
expect it. The queen could liften to na 
words of comfort. No confjderation could 
prevent her from pouring forth her indig- 
nation in the moft violent cxpreffions 
againft the enemies of her hufband. In 
the bitterncls of her, foul fhe beat her 
breaft and tore her hair; and her fcreams 
were heard at intervals, all that night of 
agony and horror. 

After his family had withdrawn, the 
king remained for fome time with his eyes 
fixed on the ground without fpeaking ; 
then with a protound figh he pronounced, 
** Ce moment etoit terrible.’? 

I have it from the beft authority, that 
after his family were withdrawn, the 
milery of his own fate did not engrofs his 
mind fo entirely as to exclude all folici- 
tude for the tate of others; he enquired in 
a moft affectionate manner of Mr. Edge- 
worth for teveral whom he confidered as 
his friends, and particularly ter the eccle- 
flaftics, who had been perfecuted with the 
greatet cruvity; and exprcited fatisfaction 
at hearioy that many of them had efcaped 
to kngtand, where they were received with 
kindnefs and hofpitality. . 

Mr. Edgeworth prevailed on him to ga 
to bed fer tuuz hours. 

He 
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He rofe at five; and expreffing an incli- 
nation to hear mafs, Mr. Edgeworth in- 
formed the Council who were fitting in 
the Temple of the king’s requeft. Some 
difficulties were made, which Mr. Edge- 
worth removed, faying, that the ufual orna- 
ments and all that was necetlary for the 
ceremony could be procured from a neigh- 
bouring church. 

Mr. Edgeworth fhewing great folicitude 
that the king fhould be gratified, one of the 
commiffioners faid, he had heard of people 
who had been poifoned taking the facra- 
ment. 

To this horrid infinuation Mr. Edge- 
worth made no other reply, than by calmly 
reminding him that the committee were 
to procure the hoft. 

What was ncceflary was provided. Mr. 
Edgeworth faid mafs, and adminiftered the 
facrament to the king; and then men- 
tioned that his family expected to fee him 
before he left the Temple.. The king, 
fearing that he had not fufficient firmnefs 
for a fecond interview,. wifhed to {pare 
them the agony of fuch a fcene, and there- 
fore declined it. 

At half an hour after eight Santerre came 
and informed him that he had received or- 
ders to conduét him to the place of exe- 
cution. After pafling three minutes in pri- 
vate with his confeffor, he came to the 
outer room where Santerre had remained, 
and addreffing him, faid, ** Marchons, je 
fui pret.’? In defcending to the court, he 
begged the commiffioners to recommend 
certain perfons who were in his fervice to 
the commune ; after which, not imagining 
that Mr. Edgeworth intended to accom- 
pany him any further, he was bidding him 
adieu. But the other faid, his attendance 
was not over. ‘* What,’’ faid the king, 
*¢ do you intend to adhere to me ftill ?’’--- 
s* Yes,” replied the confeflor, ‘* to the 
daft.” 

The king walked through the court with 
a firm ftep, and entered the mayor’s coach, 
followed by Mr. Edgeworth, a municipal 
officer, and two officers of the national 
guards. 

The king recited the prayers for perfons 
in the agonies of death during the con- 
veyance from the Temple to the Place de 
Ja Revolution, tormerly the Place de Louis 
KV. 

When the carriage ftopped at the feaf- 
fold, the king faid, ** Nous voici donc ar- 
rive.”? He pulled off his coat, unbuttoned 
the neck of his fhirt, afcended the fcatfold 
with fteadinefs, and furveyed for a few 
moments the immenfe multitude; then ap- 
proaching the edgz, as there was a good 
deal of noife, he made a motion with his 
hand for filence, which inttantly took 
place: then fpeaking with a raifed voice, 
1¢ faid, ‘* Francais, je meurs innocent. Je 
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pardonne a tous mes ennemis, et je fou- 
haite que la France’’ 

Santerre, who was on horfeback near the 
feaffold, made a fignal for the drums to 
beat, and for the executioners to perform 
their office. The king’s voice was drowned 
in the noife of the drums. 

Three executioners then approached to 
feize him: at the fight of a cord, with 
which one of them attempted to tie his 
arms, the king for the firft time fhewed 
figns of indignation, and as if he was going 
to refift. Mr. Edgeworth put him in mind 
that the Saviour of mankind had allowed 
his arms to be tied: he no fooner pro- 
nounced this, than the king became paffive 
asalamb. ‘lhe executioners laid hold of 
him, and placed him on the guillotine. 
The confeflor then kneeling with his face 
near to that of the king, pronounced aloud, 
** Enfant de Saint Louis, montez au ciel.’” 
The blow was given. Mr. Edgeworth’s 
face was fprinkled with the king’s blood. 
The executioner walked round the {caf= 
fold, holding up the head to be feen by the 
people. A few, who had probably been 
hired for the purpofe, cried, ** Vive la Nae 
tion ! Vive la Republique !’” 





We have made thefe extraéts very 
copious, as they are on {fubjeéts 
which now much engrofs the ate 
tention of the public, 


Inotan Antiquities: or, Dis- 
SERTATIONS, By the Rev. Tho- 
mas Maurice. Part J/I. 


In our review of the two firft 
parts of this work we obferved, that 
it was deligned as an introduétion to 
the hiftory of Hindoftan, In this 
part, Mr. Maurice continues his dif- 
fertation on the Indian Theology, 
and compares the facred edifices of 
Hindoftan and Egypt. In the Ad- 
vertifement, he tells us, he ** would 
have been happy to have concluded 
in this volume his ftri€tures on the 
Indian Theology, but he found that 
the very curious and interefting fub- 
jeét of the oriental Triads of Deity 
opened fo vat a field for enquiry, 
and, withal, led to fuch important 
confequences in our own fy{tem of 
theology, that it was utterly impof- 
fible to contraét it within the nar- 
row limits he had prefcribed hime 
felf. ‘The prefent is by no means 
the period for {upprefling any addi- 

tional 
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tional teftimonies to the truth of one 
of the fundamental articles of that 
noble fyftem, and he trufts that he 
has brought together fuch a body of 
evidence as will decifively eftablith 
the following important fatts; firit, 
that in the Sephiroth, or three fu- 

erior Splendors, of the ancient 

lebrews may be difcovered the 
three hypoftafes of the Chriftian 
Trinity; fecondly, that this doc- 
trine flourifhed through nearly all 
the empires of Afia a thoufand years 
before Plato was born; and, thirdly, 
that the grand cavern-pagoda of 
Elephanta, the oldeft and moft mag- 
nificent temple of the world, is net- 
ther more nor lefs than a fuperb 
temple to a tri-une God.” 

Mr, Maurice proceeds to defcribe 
the temples of India, in which he 
chiefly copies Tavernier. Of thefe he 
particularly fpecifies thofe of Jagser- 
naut, Deogur, and Tanjore, (of the 
two former of which we have given 
views in Vol. VIII.) in the penin- 
fula, and of Amedavat and Sum- 
naut, in India Proper. 

Having defcribed thefe wonderful 
piles of building, and fome pagodas 
of a {maller fize, he proceeds to take 
a view of the pyramids of Egypt. 
Here Meffrs. Graves, Savary, Nor- 
den, and Velncy, are our ingenious 
author’s guides, From thence he 
goes on to confider the origin and 
progrefs of archite&ture, with ree 
ference to the aflronominal and my- 
thological motions of the ancients. 

Of the temple of Jaggernaut we 
have the following account; 

Leaving thefe comparatively fmall edi- 
fices, and this linmediate route of our tra- 
veller, let us once more attend him to the 
grand temple of Jaggernaut, the moft cele- 
brated, but undoubtedly not among the 
oldeft thrines of India. I am aware that 
this aflertion is directly contrary to the 
opinion which Mr. sonnet appears to 
fivour, who tells us that, according to the 
annals of the country and the facred books, 
the pagoda of Jaggernaut is inconteitibly 
the moit ancient; and, that weie its | 
ward fanéivaries examined, in thofe facred 


recefles would probably be difcovered the 
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moft ancknt and hallowed archives of the 
country. The calculations of the Brah- 





mins, he adds, carry its antiquity as far 
back as the time of Paritchiten, firft king 
of the coaft of Orifla, who Mourifhed at the 
comincncement of the Caii age, and by 
this calculation it fhould be of the. afto. 
nifhing antiquity of 4800 years. Neither 
from the appearance, nor from the ftyle, of 
this pagoda, which is not of a pyramidal 
form, but is an immente circular fabric, 
does there arife any evidence of this ftu- 
pendous antiquity. Jaggeriaut is only ans 
other name for the great Indian god Ma- 
hadeo, who may be recognized by the vaft 
buil, which juts out, with an eaftern afpect, 
from the center of the building, The fup- 
pofition of Major Rennel is far more pro- 
bable, that it was erected about the cleveuth 
century, after the deftruétion of the fue 
perb temple of Sumnaut, in Guzzurat. 
The very name of the deity Naut, which 
fignifies Creator, ftrongly corroborates this 
fuppefition ; and there is an old tradition 
in the neighbourhood, that the deity of this 
temple fwam thithei from a more wetterly 
region. The Brahmin fabic, :e:ative to its 
erection, afferts that the tpot on which it 
ftands was peculiarly favoured by the 
Deity ; and Major Rennel perhaps gives 
the t cefon why it was fo; viz. its re. 
micte ftuation from the fcene of Mahmud’s 
{preacding conquefts, ane its being fhut up 
from every approach, but on the fide of the 
ocean, by impafiable mountains and deep 
rivers. Lo what Tavernier has recorded 
relative to this pagoda, it is not neceflary 
to add in this piace any other particulars, 
than that it is the refidence of the arch- 
brahmin of all India; that the image of 
Jaggernaut ftands in the center of the build- 
ing upon a raifed altar, encompafled with 
iron rails, under a very lofty dome; and 
that the facred domains, that belong to the 
temple, the munificent donation of fuc- 
ceflive rajahs, afford pafturage to above 
20,000 cows. 











Of the padoda of Seringham— 


However venerable thefe four pagodas 
for their fanctity and antiquity, they are 
atl exceeded, in point of magnificence at 
leaft, by that of Seringham, which is fitu- 
ated upon an ifland to which it gives its, 
name, and is itfelf formed by two branches 
of the great river Cauveri. The pagoda of 
Seringham ftands in the dominions of the 
king of Tanjore, in the neighbourhood of 
Tritchinopoly, and is compoted, according 
to Mr. Orme, “ of feven {quare inclofures, 
one within the other, the walls of which 
ate twenty-five feet high, and four thick. 
Thete inclofures are 350 feet diftant from 
one another, and each has four large gates, 
with a high tower; which are placed, one 
mn the middle of each fide of the inclofure, 
and oppofite to the four cardinal points: 
Tlic outward wall is near four miles in 
circuniferencey 
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circumference, and its gate-way to the 
fouth is ornamented with pillars, feveral of 
which are fingle ftones, thirty-three feet 
long, and nearly five in diameter ; while 
thofe, which form the roof, are ftill larger : 
in the inmoft inclofures are the chapels. 
Here,’’ continues this elegant hiftorian, 
* as in all the other great pagodas of India, 
the Brahmins live in a fubordinatien which 
knows no refiftance, and flumber in a vo- 
luptuoutnefs that knows no wants: here, 
fenfible of the happinefs of their condition, 
they quit not the filence of their retreats to 
mingle in the tumults of the ftate; nor 
point the brand, flaming from the altar, 
again{t the authority of the fovereign or the 
tranquillity of the government.’’ All the 
gate-ways are crouded with emblematical 
figures of their various divinities. No Eu- 
ropeans ate adinitted into the laft fquare, 
containing the fan¢tuary of the fupreme 
Vee(hnu, and few have gone farther than 
the third. In the war between the French 
and Englifh in the Carnatic, this volup- 
tuous flumber of the Brahmins was fre- 
quently interrupted ; for, the pagoda be- 
ing a place of confiderable ftrength, was 
alternately taken poffeffion of by the con. 
tending armies. On the firft attempt to 
penetrate within the: fecond inclofure, a 
venerable Brahmin, ftruck with horror at 
the thought of having a temple, fo pros 
foundly hallowed for ages, polluted by the 
profane footfteps of Europeans, took his 
ftation on the top of the grand gate-way of 
the outermoft court, and conjured the in- 
vaders to defift from their impious enter- 


prife. Finding all his expoftulations in- 
efftQuai, rather than be the agonizing 


{pectator of its profanation, he, in a tranf- 
port of rage, threw himfelf upon the pave- 
meat below, and dafhed out his brains.--- 
This circumftance cannot fail of bringing 
to the reader’s mind the fine ode of Gray, 
intitled ** The Bard,’? and the fimilar ca- 
taflrophe of the hoary prophet. 

Another volume on this very an- 
cient fubje&l, Mr. Maurice proimiles 
us in a tew weeks, 


An Awatysis oF THe Hisrory 
AND ANTIQUITIES OF IRELAND, 
prior to the Fifth Century. By 
Willam Webb. Dublin, 8v0. 


It has been the praétice of the 
early hiflorians of moft countries to 
exhibit fuch a {piendid view of the 
origin and early period of ther 
country, as no authentic documents, 
or any analogy, can juftify; fuch 
has been the fate of the Irifh h Rory. 


‘Lhefe opinions and recrefentations. 
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it is the bufinefs of Mr. Webb to 
attack, Without entering into the 
controverfy, we fhall extract the 
following fummary view of the 
fubject, 


Whatever caution may be ufed not to 
provoke national jealouly by the exercife 
of a too general and undiftinguifhed feepti- 
cifin, it is impoflible to agree with them 
concerning the gorgeous fabric which this 
nation has long endeavoured to erect. Ac- 
cording to their writers, Ircland was an. 
ciently inhabited by a people, wile, po~ 
lifhed, and great; who derived their origin 
from a remote country, the primary feat of 
civilization and {cience, and who after va- 
rious migrations, fubfequent to their de~ 
parture from the fouthern parts of Afia, 
their original refidence, at length arrived at 
this diftant and fequeftered ifland. Thefe 
were, they aflert, the inventors of letters, 
the inftructors of Greece, and the firft who 
enlarged the {phere of commerce by their 
knowledge and {kill in maritime affairs. 
Of the {plendour and refinement which ob- 
tained among them in ages long anterior to 
Roman or Grecian politenefs, we have ac- 
counts equally flattering. And to crown 
the whole, we are introduced to a ferics of 
their monarchs, and made acquainted with 
the various achievements which fignalized 
their refpective reigns, through a period of 
not lefs than eleven hundred years before 
the Chriftian era. 

Such are a few of the moft prominent 
features in a delineation of the ancient hif- 
tory of Ircland, the inhabitants of which 
are, notwithftanding, ftigmatized by foreign 
writers of the moft early times, as barba- 
rous, uncivilized, and ignorant, and repre. 
fented in every refpect different from the 
people defcribed by their own hiftorians. 
This contrariety, the extravagance of their 
pretentions, and the irreconcileable incon- 
fiftencies obfervable in their hiftorical fyf- 
tern, have long prevented the acknowledye- 
ment of its authenticity. Neverthelct:, 
though fraught with abfurdity and contra- 
diction, it has ftill fo far occupicd the at- 
tention of thofe, whom in other relpects it 
does not intereft, as to be deemed a fubject 
of curiofity ; nor have all the unfavourable 
appearances which thus coinbine to oppref’s 
it, been fufficient to procure for it that ob- 
livion, which it feemns on every account to 
delerve, 








To cenfure thofe who have fo frequently 


trodden before me the ficid of Irifh anti- 
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tinued, for a long ferics of time, to tread 
the faine dull round, to attempt to force 
on others an implicit reliance on whatever 
ragments may be produced of the bafelefs 
compofitions of their ancient bards, and to 
declaim on their vifionary pretenfions to a 
{plendid antiquity. Every circumftance 
which might have a tendency to give a more 
rational turn to their enquiries, they have 
been accuftomed to reject; while every 
fable, every fyftem,; however fanciful, every 
confufed and ambiguous hint, and, in par- 
ticular, every opinion which they may 
decm favourable, has been gleaned with 
unremitting affiduity. : 

The eftects of fuch a mode of condu&- 
ing hiftorical difquifition muft be fenfibly 
perceived ; and were we to examine how 
far they may have counteracted the advan- 
tages arifing from their laborious refearches, 
perhaps the difparity would appear but 
Small. Their adoption of principles wholly 
inadmiffible ; their dependence on the moft 
ftrained and fanciful etymology, and their 
fubftitution of declamation for argument, 
have had confequences, the inconveniencies 
of which can be obviated only by the moft 
effential fervices. Whenmen fee the ftores 
of neglected and ufelets erudition, which 
from time to time liave been accuinn! «ted, 
with the defign of reconciling thefe con- 
tradictory exaggerations ; when they reficét 
on the ufual fate of thofe fyftems, equally 
abturd, which have fo frequently engaged 
the attention of learning and genius, for the 
purpofe, it fhould feem, of affording a dif. 
play of thofe eftimable qualitications ; and, 
when they combine with thete unfavour- 
able appearances, the frequency of firnilar 
fictions in the annals ef aimoft every civi- 
lized nation, and the unimportance of fpe- 
culations conducted with fuch labour, and 
with fo little fuccets, it is natural that they 
fhould be induced to pay every little at- 
tention to a hiftory which continues to 
baffle every attempt to afcertain its au- 
thenticity, and to feparate from it the mafs 
of fiction by which its importance is fo ex- 
ceedingly depreciated. 

Stil further, to opprefs the credit of Irifh 
antiquitics, a fucceffion of learned writers, 
of a neighbouring country, has long been 
endeavouring to overthrow the pretenfions 
of this nation, with all the zcal of men 
aftuated by national prejudice, and cager 
to build, on the ruins of a vifionary fy{tcm, 
another more flattering to their own vanity. 
To accomplith their purpofe, however, it 
is to be regretted, that many of thefe 
writers have not ftopped at the fair and 
open ule of thofe means fo abundantly fup- 
plied by fi€tion, and the remotenefs of an- 
Uquity. Prevarication and fophiftry, mif- 
quotation, and other meafures equally dif- 
ingenuous, the public has difcovered that 
they adopted. But it is remarkable that 
this unjuftifiable conduct has been the 
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principal obftruétion to the fuccefs of their 
project. A difcovery of fuch artifice, 
though it could not reconcile the candid to 
the pretenfions of Irifh antiquaries, ins 
duced a well-grounded fufpicion, that the 
fyftem of the Scotifh writers was not more 
defenfible. 

To bear up againft fuch a concurrence of 
unfavourable circumftances, requires all the 
fupport of truth, and all the affiftance of 
found reafoning, and logical precifion.— 
The ancient hiftory of Ireland muft with- 
ftand the inveftigation of criticifm ; it muft 
bear the additional weight of a profufion 
of gorgeous fiction, and extravagant incon- 
fiftency; it muft fupport the keen and 
penetrating eye of national prejudice; it 
muft ftruggle with the afiaults of argu. 
ment, and the attacks of ridicule. And 
yet, to fecure it againft the force of fuch 
powerful opponents, it has hitherto been 
fated to have for its defenders, thofe, who, 
inftead of contending for its authenticity 
on rational and admiffible grounds, confine 
themfelves to an unfeafonable difplay of 
utelefs erudition, and the exercife of felf- 
refuted declaination ; and who, inftead of 
giving up thofe parts of it, which are ob- 
vioufly the work of fi@tion, and which can 
be feparated from the main ftructure with- 
out the tmalleft inconvenience, contend for 
what is equally irreconcileable with every 
hiftorical record, and every principle of 
common fenfe. 

The only folution which has been hi- 
therte attempted of the many doubts with 
which this tubje¢t is encumbered, while it 
oppofes the grandeur of the Irith, does not 
fatisfy the vanity of the Scots. It is, in 
fact, having recourfe%to the expedient of 
cutting a knot, which different attempts 
have fhewn the difficulty of unloofing. By 
the partizans of either 1yftem this attempt 
is equally oppofed ; nor 1s it probable that 
the difquifitions of a Beaufort, a Ledwich, 
and a Campbell, however repiete with in- 
genuity and learning, will {peedily termi- 
nate this long contefted controverly. To 
convince, it is neceflury to undeceive. But 
this is a point not to be attained by irony 
or declamation. Even thefe writers have 
imbibed all the prejudices of party, and 
contribute, by ill-placed invective, and too 
frequently by perfonal allufion, to obfcure, 
inftead of elucidating the fubje¢t of dif- 
cuffion. Hence, inftcad of cool and candid 
difquifition, we every where meet with 
little elfe than the violence of perfonal war- 
fure, and the keennefs of particular infult. 
Whatever may remain of argument is ex- 
haufted in digreflory fkirmithes relative to 
tries, which would require dilcuffions as 
profound as fubje¢ts of the firft impor- 
tance; and which, notwithftanding, can 
be productive of put little advantage. 

That the antiquities of this kingdom, 
when thus treated, fhould emerge — 
she 
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their original obfcurity, would indeed be 
ftrange; and it would not be lets furprifing, 
were we to find them in any other condi- 
tion than that of a chaos of rudenets, of 
contradictory afleverations, and undeter- 
mined controverfies. That this is their 
prefent ftate, is too obvious to be contro- 
verted. And it is much to be apprehended, 
while the fubjeét continues to be difcuffed 
by parties thus hoftile, and thus mutually 
oppofing what cach other may have ad- 
vanced, that it will become proportionably 
embarrafled. Inftead of fixing on a few 
of the principal and leading circumftances, 
and making thefe the foundation of their 
enquiries, much time and pains are fruit- 
lefsly employed on inferior and more trifling 
particulars, And yet, as has been re- 
marked, trifling as thefe may appear, they 
require an inveltigation not lefs minute than 
thofe to which they are fubordinate ; and 
after all, they muft be determined by the 
fate of the principal circumftances. To 
thefe principal circumftances, no extraor- 
dinary attention appears to have been paid; 
and with little exception, fuch topics as the 
authenticity of the Irith annals, the evi- 
dences of an early acquaintance with let- 
ters, the ftate of civilization and _ refine- 
ment in the early periods of the national 
hiftory, have been placed nearly on a level 
with others of far lefs importance. No 
comiprehenfive view has been taken of thete 
leading particulars, from a collation of the 
various circumftances on which a juft de- 
cifion might be fupported, becaute thefe 
circumftances have been confidered too 
much in the light of batteries, from whence 
the ftrength of a party might be difplayed, 
or the weaknels of an adverfary infulted. 
To pats on the writings of fuch anti- 
quaries, animadverfions of this nature, is 
certainly a moft invidious tafk; and they 
are extorted only by a conviction of their 
juftice, and of the ill confequences which 
{pring from the meafures which thefe emi- 
nent writers continue to purfue. They are 
hazarded not without the moft deliberate 
confideration, and a confcioufnets of the 
difagreeable fituation in which the writer 
of thefe fheets is involved. But without 
noticing the fubjeét as he has done, it was 
impoflible for hii to account for the pre- 
fent fingular ftate of antiquarian retearches 
in this nation; and without pointing out 
the errors into which he apprehends his 
predeceflors may have been betrayed, he 
could not juftify his departure from the 
common mode of conduéting thefe enqui- 
ries, and the method which, in the courfe 
of the following tract, he has ventured to 
adopt. Ie has diftributed the whole of 
his enquiry under a few principal topics, 
which teemed to him to require illuftra- 
tion; and while thefe are more particularly 
noticed, they provide for the inveftigation 
et tome fubordinate particulars, which, in 
Vo L. As 
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taking a view of the fubje&, deferved re- 
gard. In this inveftigation, cate alfo has 
been taken that each part fhould depend 
on the fupport of the others as little as 
poffible ; and that cach enquiry thould be 
conducted with as much reliance on inde- 
pendent principles, and with as little re- 
gard to former deductions, as might with 
propriety be done. Hence will every con- 
clufion, if found in the end to coincide 
with the reft, derive additional value, as it 
will not be liable to be affected by their 
weaknefs, or by any argument which may 
be employed againft them. 

Much depends on an inveftigation of the 
origin of the Irith. If we fucceed in afcer- 
taining this point, it will ferve to reconcile 
many to a more attentive confideration of 
the remaining topics, which are at prefent 
fo much afticted by prejudice. We may 
then, with greater fecurity, extend our en 
quiries to thofe particulars of importance, 
whieh diftinguifhed them in their teparate 
and fequeftered fituation. 

Whether the ancient Irith were a civi- 
lized people, or immerfed ia barbaritm, 
acquainted with literature, or ignorant, is a 
queftion which has been long debated, and 
which is, indeed, the only one in which 
pofterity is particularly interefted. The 
prefent controverfy depends much on the 
iffue of this enquiry, as it at once decides 
on the pretentfions of the Irith to the long 
feries of monarchs recited in their annals. 
If it be found that literature obtained 
among them, the ftrongeft argument againft 
the authenticity of thefe annals will be 
done away ; and on the other hand, if they 
be evicted of any fuch pretenfions, then 
will their hiftory be degraded from the rank 
of national records, to that of uninitruc- 
tive romance. 

When the ground is thus far cleared, we 
may proceed to a review of the internal 
evidences which may be produced, relative 
to the authenticity of thefe ancient docu- 
Ments; and as thefe may be found more 
or lefs decifive, form our opinion. We 
may then alfo be qualitied to appreciate 
the importance of a hiftory which has been 
more inveftigated than perhaps any other 
of the fame nature. 

Such is the intent of this work. From 
a review of thefe particulars we may per- 
haps fucceed in laying down a tvitem more 
confiftent with hiftory, and with itfelf, 
than thole which, being formed with par y 
views, and interefted motives, have hi- 
therto failed in their defign, “lo cuter into 
the various and fubtile ramifications of ar- 
gument, which have been occatroned by 
the duration of this controverfy, has not 
been attempted; neither has much time 
been fpent in refurmg the numerous cavils 
which have been accusnulated by fucceflive 
writers. Should we tucceed in laying 
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tions, we will, (fhall) in effeét, deprive 
thefe of any force; and to lay down fuch 
general pofitions, founded on properly fub- 
fluntiated facts, and ftrict reatoning, is the 
whole of our defign. 


Letrers ON THE IMPOLICY OF A 
Sranpoinc Army in T1ME or 
Peace, &c. 8ve. 1793. 


The maintainance of a ftanding 
army has long been confidered, by 
fome of our beft political writers and 
parliamentary orators, as a dangerous 
and unconftitutional mcalure. The 
erection of barracks, in various parts 
of the kingdom, has greatly added 
to the alarms which thinking men, 
previoutly to this ftep, had long felt, 
fecing themfelves furrounded by a 
military force. The employment 
and behaviour of that force on vari- 
0 is occafions has by no means tended 
to quiet their fears, The moft fin- 
cere lovers of peace, perfons entire- 
ly and affectionately attached to the 
conttitution, nay, the very friends of 
minifterial influence, have remarked 
fuch incidents with pain, and not 
unfrequently with terror, Defirous 
that benevolence fhould reign in 
the hearts of men, they have fore- 
feen, on the one fide. the danger of 
an uiter extinétion of freedom; and 
on the other, the po{hbility of refent- 
meat {welling to rage, rcfitance, and 
carnage. 

The author of the pamphlet un- 
der confideration. deeply atletted by 
the apprehended danger. is carnellly 
fchcitous to awaken the kingdom to 
a due fenfe of the impoitance of the 
fubject, aud, ?f poffible, to diffuade 
the minifiry from their prefent mode 
of conduét. 

He begins with arguments to 
fhew, that a fanding army in 
time of peace is uncenilitutional, re- 
pugnant to and incompatible with 
the interefts of a free itate; and that 
no legiflator ever founded a free go- 
vernment but he fludioully aveided 
this Charybdis, as a rock again{t 
which his commonwealth mutt ne- 
ectlarily be fhipwrecked.” Fie tells 
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{mall jealoufy, among our prudent 
and cautious anceftors, by the aug- 
mentation of the yeomen of the 
guard from 50 to 100, which was 
the whole ftanding army of his 
time ;”’ that “ Queen Elizabeth's 
whole reign may be almoft called a 
{tate of defenfive and offenfive war ; 
in England as well as Ireland; in 
the Indies as well as in Europe: yet 
fhe ventured to go through this ftate, 
if it were a venture, without the 
help of a ftanding army; that ina 
variety of places and occafions, her 
forces fought and conq iered the 
beft difciplined troops in Europe; 
and that Hume, the apologift of 
the Stuarts, allows that, when the 
parliament of Charles II. voted the 
{tanding army and king’s guards 
illegal, they did what was neceflary 
to liberty. Hume, indeed, calls the 
army a mortal diftemper in the Bri- 
tifh government, of which it muft at 
laft inevitably perifh ; and Fletcher 
of Scotland fays, * I would fain 
know, if there be any other way of 
making a prince abfolute than by al- 
lowing him a ftanding army ; if by 
it all princes have not been made 
abfolute ; if without it any?’ 

The author feverely animadverts 
on the conduét of William III. wha 
after having obtained a ftanding 
force of 10,000 men, contrived to 
over-reach the parliament, and raife 
a body of 3000 marines, under a 
pretence that they were not a land- 
force, but a water force: on which 
event Trenchard has the following 
remark—* Thus, what our courts, 
for above a thouland years together, 
never had the effrontery to afk; 
what James's parliament, chofen al- 
moti by himfelf, could net hear de- 
bated with paticnce; we are likely 
to have the honour of eftablifhing 
ander a deliverance.” 

He nexts adverts to ‘the perni- 
cious effets of continental wars, 
which afford a feafitle excufe for 
maintaining a flanding army,” He 
adds that, “ asearly as the year 1711, 
not above two-thirds of the mutter- 
rolls were effective men; that one 
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third of the money paid goes into 
the pockets of the principal com- 
manders ; and that on one occafion, 
when a motion was made in the 
Houfe of Lords concerning the ab- 
fence of officers from Minorca, five 
out of nineteen only were left on 
duty on the ifland, at a time when 
the invafion of it was threatened by 
Spain fo publicly that it was known 
to all Europe.—LEven in the cor- 
rupt days of Walpole, when the ar- 
my was only 17,000, the paffing of 
the mutiny bill yearly produced a 
warm debate; whereas now that it 
is 40,000, it palles every year as a 
thing of courfe.” He gives us the 
following quotation from the fpeech 
of Mr, Pitt (Lord Chatham) in 
1739: ** Weought to fhew a proper 
gratitude to every man who has 
ventured his life in the caufe of his 
country : yet as the law now ftands, 
During the reign of King William, 

Queen Anne, 

George I, . 

George II. + 
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an old officer who has often ven- 
tured his life, and often {pilled his 
blood, in the fervice of his country, 
may be difmiiled and reduced, per- 
haps to a ftarving condition, at the 
arbitrary will and pleafure, it may be 
at the whim, of a minifler; {fo that 
by the prefent eftablifhment of the 
army, the reward of a foldier feems 
not to depend upon the fervices 
done to his country, but upon the 
fervices he docs to thofe who hap- 
pen to be minifters at the time.” 


OF the increafing expence of war, 
he gives the following {latement ; 


The next affertion I have made is, “ that 
a ftanding army is a great and gricvous ex- 
pence to the nation.’ To prove which, 1 
fhall only ftate Sir John Sinclair’s eftimate 
of the general expences of the peace efta- 
blifhment, upon the average, fince the re~ 
volution, which is as follows: 


- - - £.1.9975455 

- - * 1,955,607 

- - - 24583,00% 

- - = 2,766,050 

George IIT. anno 1770, including the civil lift, 4,322,972 
45937274 


Eitinate of the peace eitablithinent in future, fa a 


By which it appears, that our peace efta- 
blifhment has increafed fince the reign of 
King William, above three millions fter- 
ling, annually ! At what amount its increale 
will ftop, our wife and virtuous minifters 


only know. ‘The expences of the various 
wars fince the revolution, including the 
amount of the fupplies raifed within the 
year, Sir John Sinclair -gives as follows : 


Expences of war during the reign of William ITT. - - 39,449,382 

Queen Anne, - ~ 43»360,co3 

George 1. . - 0,048,267 
Expence of the war begun anno 1739, - . . . 49,418,689 
Ditto of the war begun anno 1756, - - + ~ 11,273,996 
Ditto of the American war - - - - - 13Q,171,87@ 
Ditto of the late armament . ° : - - 311,385 


During the wars of Queen Anne, in 
which our armies were always victorious,-- 
it appears by the foregoing eftimate, that 
the whole expences amounted only to the 
fuin of 43,360,0031.: while the American 
war, which lafted only feven years, coft this 
nation the enormous fum of 139,171,876. 
jn the courfe of which we experienced no- 
thing but defeats and difgrace in the land 
fervice; had two whole armies fhametully 
taken prifoners; and loft thirteen fertile 
provinces, containing nearly as great an ex- 
tent of territory as all Europe put toge- 
ther. 


He likewife quotes Black {tone, 
to fhew that this Judge was decifive- 


£,-377:029,508 
ly of opinion that a fanding army 
in England is conttitutionaily iile- 


gal. 





“Ina Jand ofliberty,”’ (fays he, Comm. 
vol. i. p. 408,) ** it is extremely dangerous 
to make a diltinet order of the profettion et 
arms. In abfolute monarchies, this is ne- 
ceflary for the fafety of the prince, and 
arifes from the maain principie of their con- 
ftitution, which is that of governing by 
fear: but in free ftates, the profeilion of a 
foldicr, taken fingly, and merely as a pro- 
feflion, is juftly an objeé&t of jealoufly.”’ 
Here is 2 proof from the higheft autaority, 
in further corroboration of thofe i have ad- 
duced before, gg to the danger of it; anda 
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Compliment to our wife and cautious an- 
ceftors, for their fo ftrenuous exertions on 
all occafions to oppofe its progrefs.—“ The 
laws, therefore, (continues he) and contfti- 
tution of thefe kingdoms know no fuch 
fate as that of a perpetual ftanding foldier, 
bred up to no profetiion but that of war.’’ 


The ‘author draws an animated 
piaure of fome of the evils which 
the building of barracks will pro- 
duce, but for this we muft refer to 
the pam»hlet. The following pro- 
phetic pailage, however, which the 
writer has thought proper to cite, 
we cannot omit : 


‘¢ There is one thing (fays Lord Gage, 
Deb. Com. 11. 388,) fatal above all others 
that mutt be the confequence of fo great a 
body of troops being kept on foot in Eng- 
Jand, and will be the finifhing ftroke to all 
our liberties. As the towns in England 
will not be able much longer to contain 
quarters for them, moft of thofe who keep 
public houfes being nearly ruined by fol- 
diers billetted on them; fo on the pretence 
of the neceffity of it, barracks will be built 
for quartering them, which will be as fo 
many fortrefles, with ftrong  garrifons, 
erected in all parts of England; which can 
tend to nothing but by degrees to fubdue 
and enflave the kingdom.”’ 


The letter-writer then gives a 
fummary of the points which he has 
endeavoured to prove, in the follow- 
ing words: , 


Thus have I candidly and faithfully 
ftated my feveral reafons and authorities, 
in proof of the affertions I firft fet out 
with, viz. ‘ That a ftanding army is dan- 
gcerous to the liberties of a free ftate; that 
it is unconftitutional in this country; that 
itis an enormious and grievous burden on 
the people; that the meafure of building 
barracks in’ many parts of the kingdom is 
unconftitutional and illegal, and the ad- 
vifers of it deferving of exemplary punifh- 
ment.”’—In doing which, I moft folemnly 
acclare, I am actuated by no finifter or 
party motives; nor have 1 the fmalleft in- 
ducement to take fo much trouble, but a 
fincere love for my country, and an ardent 
dctire to promote her intérefts. To the 
awful tribunal of the public I fubmit my 
facts, and the reafoning and deduétions I 
have drawn from them. — 


The poftfcript contains much 
acute reafoning and remark : but we 
have not room for farther quota- 
tions, ; 
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An ApoLocy For THE Freepon | 


OF THE PRESS, AND FOR GEngE- 
RAL Linerty. To which are pre- 
fixed Remarks on Bifhop Horfley’s 
Sermon, preached on the goth of 
January laf. By Robert Hall, 
A.M. 8vo. 1793. 


At a period when the freedom of 
difcuffion, on matters of fuch high 
importance as the principles of 
government, is decried as foolith, 
and lamented as dangerous; when 
the friends of reform are loaded 
with calumny, and even the terms 
liberty and philofophy are men- 
tioned with contempt ; it is a meri- 
torious exertion of fortitude to flep 
forward as an apologift for the 
freedom of the preis, and for 
general liberty. And when this is 
done with that honeft, yet decent 
firmnefs, and with that {trength of 
reafoning, and energy of language, 
which diftinguifh the performance 
now before us, the writer is entitled 
not only to refpeétful attention, but 
to the higheft praife. 

Mr. Hall is one of thofe true 
friends to their country, who wifh 
to fupport the conftitution by cor- 
reting its errors and abufes, and 
who urge reformation, as the only 
means of preventing public con- 
fufion and calamity. We fhall 
give a fummary view of his argu- 
ments, under the feveral heads into 
which the work is divided, 

Seétion I. On the right of public dif- 
cufion.—In political contefts, which 
involve the great interefls of a na- 
tion, it becomes every man’s duty to 
take a decided part, and aét with 
firmnefs. Freedom of difcuffion is 
the firit privilege of an enlightened 
people. To employ authority in 
fupprefling opinions, counteraéts 
the ends of political fociety. Power, 
not wifdom, is placed in the hands 
of the magiitrate ; his office is the 
protection of perfons, not the 
eftablifhment of opinions, Con- 
troverfy, tending to the difcovery 
of truth, muft, on the whole, be 
ufeful. Improvement in arts and 
{ciences, and reformation in re- 

ligion, 
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ligion, have been the offspring of 
free difcufion, Civil government 
being an inflitution purely human, 
and affecting the happinefs of all, 
every man muf{t have a right to 
difcufs its forms with the fame free- 
dom as any other topic. 

The right of dominion becomes 
not like thatof property, inalienable 
by length of time and prefcrip- 
tion; for power, being conferred, 
not for the benefit of the poffeffor, 
but of the community, may be re- 
claimed by the general voice. If 
free difcuffion be not admitted, the 
noft defpotic governments mutt 
for ever remain unaltered. ‘The 
plea, that it is neceflary to fupprefs 
opinions of pernicious tendency, 
has been a copious {pring of re- 
ligious wars and perfecutions. 


Free enquiry will never endanger the 
exiftence of a good government; fcarecly 
will it be able to work the oyerthrow of a 
bad one.—So uncertain ts the iflue of all 
revolutions, fo turbulent and bloody the 
fcenes that too often ufher them in, the pre- 
judice on the fide of an ancient eftablith- 
ment fo great, and the interefts involved in 
its fupport fo powerful, that while it pro- 
vides any tolerable meafure for the hap- 
pinefs of the people, it may defy all the 
eflorts of its enemies. 

The rea! danger to every free government 
is lefs from its enemies than from itfelf. 
Should it refitt the moft temperate reforms, 
and maintain its abufes with obftinacy, im- 
puting complaint to faétion, caluminating 
its friends, and fmiling only on its fiatterers, 
fhould it encourage reformers, and hold 
out rewards to treachery, turning every nian 
into a fpy, and every neighbourhood into the 
feat of an inquifition, let it not hope it can 
long conceal its tyranny under the mafk of 
freedom. Thefecare the avenues through 
which defpotifm muft enter; thefe are the 
arts at which integrity fickens, and freedom 
turns pale. : 


-_ 

Seé&t. II. On affociations.—The af- 
fociations lately formed for the fup- 
preffion of freedom of {peech and 
writing are in their nature fingular 
and unprecedented. They do not 
attempt to reafon; they breathe 
only the language of menace. They 
are unfupported by any pretence of 
expediency or neceflity ; the Britifh 
conftitution haying within itll 
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fuficient means of defence. To 
define the boundary which feparates 
the liberty of the prefs from its 
licentioufnefs, is a tafk to which 
thefe focieties are unequal. If their 
principle were right, their pro- 
ceedings are impolitic; for falfe 
opinions can only be diffipated by 
the force of argument; when opi- 
nions are true, violent oppolition 
only draws toward them more atten- 
tion. “ There is a buoyancy in the 
public mind, which, the moment an 
unnatural preflure is removed, fel- 
dom fails to raife up with an ir- 
refiftible force.” 


All affociations of this kind concur inefta- 
blifhing a political teft on the firft appear- 
ance of which the friends of liberty fhould 
make a ftand. The opinions propofed 
may be innocent ; but the precedent is fa- 
tal ; and the moment fubfcription becomes 
the price of fecurity, the Rubicon is pafled. 
Emboldened by the fucceis of this expe- 
dient, its authors will veuture on more vi- 
gorous meafures: teft will {teal upon teft ; 
the bounds of tolerated opinion will be 
continually narrowed, till we awake under 
the fangs of a relentlefs defpotifm. 


Seétion III. On a reform of parlia- 
ment.—In the Englifh conftitution 
the people can have no fhare in 
forming the laws, that is, no liberty, 
but what they exert through the 
houfe of commons. The indepen- 
dence of this houfe, is, therefore, 
the column on which the whole fa- 
bric of our liberty refts, 


Reprefentation may be confidered as 
complete when it colleéts to a tufficient ex. 
tent, and tranfmits with perfect fidelity, 
the real fentiments of the people ; but this 
it may fail of accomplifhing through various 
caules. If its electors are but a handful of 
people, and of a peculiar order and cefcrip- 
tion; if its duration is fufficiert to enable 
it to imbibe the fpirit ef a corporation ; if 
its integrity be corrupted by treafury in- 
fluence, or warped by the profpect of places 
and pentions ; it may, by theie means, not 
only tail of the end of its appointment, but 
fall into fuch an entire dependence on the 
executive branch, as to become a moft dan- 
gcrous inftrument of arbitrary power. The 
ufurpation of the emperors at Rome would 
not have been fafe, unlefs it had concealed 
itfelf behind the formalities of a tenate. 


The contufed and inadequate 
ftate 
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ftate of our reprefentation is well 
known, The majority of the houfe 
of commons is chofen by lefs than 
S000 out of eight millions. The 
qualifications that confer the right 
of eleétion are capricious and irre- 
gular, and create tedious {crutiny. 
In order to give the people a true 
reprefentation, every houfeholder, 
or perhaps every adult male, fhould 
be permitted to vote, Thus men’s 
different pafhons and prejudices 
would check each other; the pre- 
dominancy of local intereft would 
be kept down ; and the refult would 
be a general impreffion, which 
would convey with precifion the 
unbiaffed fenfe of the people. Par- 
liaments ought to be elected annual- 
ly. Their prefent long duration 
{ets the members at a diitance from 
the people, begets a notion of inde- 
pendence, and is the chief caufe of 
corruption. The necefhity of a re- 
form is in nothing more obvious, 
than in the cfcendancy of the arifto- 
cracy, that coloiius which beftrides 
both houfcs, legiflating in one, and 
exerting a domineering influence in 
the other, Syflematic oppofition is 
both the offspring and cherifher of 
faétion; party 1s founded on prin- 
ciple; fattion on men. No good 
reafon can be given for poitponing 
the reform of parliament, 


TOLITIC AL 
Continuation of the Proceedings of 


HE bufinefs of the imprifoned 
deputics required attention, 
On the &th of July. St. Jult, after 
the following {peech, moved that 
there was room for accufation againit 
Biiffot, Vergniaud, and about 20 
more; and that Bugot, Barbaroux, 
and thofe who had fled from the 
decree of arre{t, fhould be declared 
traitors to their country. He faid, 
“ The anxiety of the republic re- 
lative to the events of the 91ft of 
May and ed of June, the fiditious 
Mories circulaicd in the depart- 
ments, flerics winch became a pre- 





If the people be tranquil arid compofed, 
and have not caught the paffion of reform 
it is impolitic, fay the miniftry, to difturb 
their minds, by agitating a queftion that 
lies at reft: if they are awakened, and 
touched with a conviction of the abufe, we 
muft wait, fay they, till the ferment fub- 
fides, and not leffen our dignity by feem- 
ing to yield to popular clamour : if we are 
at peace, and commerce flourifhes, it is con- 
cluded we cannot need any improvement, 
in circumftances fo profperous and happy ; 
if, on the other hand, we are at war, and 
our affairs unfortunate, dn amendment in 
the reprefentation is dreaded, as it would 


feem an acknowledgment, that our calami- ° 


ties flowed from the ill condué of parlia- 
ment. Now as the nation muit always be 
in one or other of thefe fituations, the con- 
elufion is, the period of reform can never 
arrive at all. 


In a preface of confiderable 
length, Mr. Hall criticifes bifhop 


Horfley’s fermon on the goth of 


January ; deteéting with great in- 
genuity the fallacy of his reafonings, 
and cenfuring, with a degree of 
freedom for which the occafion may 
be thought a fufficient apology, the 
acrimony with which his lordfhip 
inveighs againft thofe who prefume 
to forfake the ftandard of orthodoxy 
either in politics or religion.—This 
publication will, we apprehend, be 
thought by the friends of freedom 
to merit a place in the firft clafs of 
produétions to which the late poli 
tical conteits have given biyth, 


REGISTER, 
th: Nattonal Convention of France. 


text for civil war—in fhort, every 
thing impofes it a duty on the Con- 
vention to pronounce ultimately on 
this great bufinefs, I trace the faéts 
to their fource, The deputies in 
cuftody are not all guilty. Moit of 
them were only deiuded; but you 
were under the neceflity of facri- 
ficing the liberty of a few to the 
welfare of all. 

** The Convention, ever fince its 
origin, has been divided into two 
partics, Whether it was intended 
to rebuild the throne of the ancient 
dynalty, or to facilitate fome foreign 
ufurpation 
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ufurpation—certain it is, that a pro- 


ject has been purfued, that a moniter 


has been fitting among us. For- 
merly-a defender of kings, he now 
feigned to defend the republic. 
Too fufpicious to have accomplices, 
he was always dexterous enough to 
have blinded partizans and adhe- 
rents, This man is Briffot. Others 
have been fitting next him, who, 
by the conformity of their whims 
and ambition, marched more in one 
body than in real union. 

** Previous to the 1oth of Auguft, 
the prifoners had avowed their at- 
tachment to the monarchy. Parti- 
zans of the forfeiture of royalty, 
they combated republicanifm. They 
prepared the throne—fome for the 
fon of Louis Capet, under the re- 
gency of his mother, others for the 
Duke of York, who now fo politely 
makes war upon us, and indemnifies 
the French agriculturifts, by letting 
his foldiers ravage their fields, They 
all felt an equal deteftation of the 
republic: they all wanted to de- 
prive France of that popular go- 
vernment. 

“ Petion figned, on the toth of 
Auguit, the order to fire upon the 
people. Vergniaud, aflifted by his 
accomplices, caufed the king to be 
jufpended, that he might compound 
with public indignation. They all 
temporized, and feemed to promife 
to themfelves that a National Con- 
vention would be powerful enough 
to crufh the republican partv.— 
Hence, during the firft days of its 
fittings, Manuel propofed to the 
Affembly to fix the refidence of the 
prefident in the palace of the Thu- 
illeries, to give him life guards, and 
to decree that the people fhould 
bare their heads in his prefence. It 
was furely defigned to preferve, 
during the interregnum, the image 
of the power of one individual. 
The faction did not openly con- 
demn the immortal day of the 1oth 
of Auguft, but they deplored the 

rivate accidents which attended 
it: they flattered the people, in 
erder to difunite them. Buzot and 


Barbaroux adroitly provoked the 
quelling of popular commotions ; 
they attempted to opprefs the fove- 
reign by the name of fovereignty. 
Roland ferved them by perfecuting 
the republicans, and difpleafing the 
ariftocrats. We faw them conti- 
nually with Roland, tracing the 
bloody picture of the fatal days of 
September; and we could alfo ac- 
cufe Manuel and Petion, then both 
in magifterial office, who, being 
urged to ftop thofe matlacres, ree 
fuled and manifefted apprehenfions 
left they fhould expofe their popu- 
arity. We could accufe Briffot of 
having afked, in his gloomy cu- 
riofity, if the blood of Morande, 
his enemy, had not been fhed. 

* But let us digrefs, from thefe 
private faéts, to other deeds which 
involve more the general intereft. 
When, at the period of the evacua- 
tion of champaigne, the Pruffian 
Kalkrenth made propofals of peace 
to Kellermann, this general com- 
mitted them to the diplomatic com- 
mittee and the council: but the 
prifoners were then at the helm of 
affairs; the letters of Kellermann 
are buried in fecrecy, ‘The general 
complained in vain; and yet, fome 
time after, thofe very men, to fave 
the king, appeared to be terrified at 
the menaces of Europe. Quite in 
defpair at their defeat, their plan 
was changed. Briffot, who pre- 
dominated in the council, exerted 
his influence over the choice of our 
diplomatic envoys; his friends and 
accomplices filled thofe places, and 
directed them under him, Mean- 
while, Barbaroux called a battalion 
of Marfeillois againft the conven- 
tion, and rang the alarm of civil 
war. 

“+ But I have thus far farborne to 
{peak of that Dumourier, who was 
fully enough acquainted with the 
caufes of the fabverfion of the 
throne to conceive hopes of raifing 
it again by force of arms. This 
trator kept on his matk as long 
as Lonis lived, Ir feems the king 
had no particular friend, and thae 
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his life was only preferved to re- 
ftore the throne. Dumourier, in- 
deed, declared himfelf in favour of 
young Orleans, and againit the 
fon of Louis, It become neceflary 
here to fecond this plan, Buzot 
propofed the banifhment of the 
Bourbons. He knew that it would 
only be furrounding, with the 
favour of the foldiers, a youth who 
appeared to be delivered up to the 
fury of his executioners. 

‘* The king was no more—The de- 
clamations againft anarchy recom- 
menced with revived rage; pillage 
was preached at Paris, and the re- 
eruiting obftruéted by riots; Buzot’s 
valet was taken into cuftody while 
fpreading thofe troubles. At the 
fame time our foldiers were difpirit- 
ed, our armies diforganized, and 
the enemy compounded with, Du- 
mourier endeavoured to pofleds 
himfelf of the ftrong holds, threaten- 
ed the National Reprefentation, and 
propofed to march to Paris to fecond 
the efforts of kis accomplices, A 
bill was pofted up in all the ftreets 
of this capital, in which the people 
were invited to drive away the 
banditti of clubs of the feétions, 
and of the Convention; this bill 
was figned “ Anington.” Search 
was made after the author: it was 
Valady, one of our colleagues. 
Meanwhile it was rumoured, that 
the minifter, Beurnonville, and the 
right fide of the Convention, were 
to be affaffinated: the conquerors 
of the Baftile were fulpeéted of this 
defign; it was flaed they had 
{worn this maffacre in the fquare 
of La Revolution. They went 
after thofe brave defenders of the 
country, who were found celebrating 
a civic feaft, at the foot of the tree 
of fraternity, with all the con- 
ftituted authorities of Paris, A 
thoufand finifter rumours inceffantly 
repeated, all proceeding from the 
direftory of Valaze, where forty 
deputies held their liberticide coun- 
cil, Thus they troubled Bourdeaux, 
Marteilles, Lyons, the North, and 
Corfica, where Paoli was likewife 
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erving down anarchy, to wreft that 
ifland from the republic. 

“ Amid{tall thefe fhocks the coms 
mittee of twelve was furmed to tind 
out the confpirators; but, being 
compofed chiefly of their partizans 
or accomplices, it only became their 
fupport: it {tripped Hubert, the 
fubftitute of the commonalty, of his 
funétions, as the defpot had done; 
it betrayed its plan of fubjugating 
the citizens by terror. All this 
time the republic continued to be 
troubled, and the prifoners excited 
the rebellion of the adminiftrations 
of the departments: the people, 
aggravated and provoked, came ta 
demand the liberty of their magif- 


trate (Hubert): they were repulfed,’ 


the armed force furrounded the 
fanétuary of liberty, to keep off 
their juft complaints. Thofe fatal 
days put all the friends of their 
country in mind of thofe perplexed 
movements of the firft days of 
Auguft, where the citizens im- 
plored the vengeance of the nation 
upon a menancing court. Indeed, 
a juft fentiment of anticipation hur- 
ried on the people of Paris, fince, in 
one night preceding the comin + 
tion of the 31{t of May, the alarm 
gun was to be f{piked, the cannons 
of the commons and of the temple 
to be feized, the fon of Louis Capet 
to be proclamed king, and his moe 
ther regent.” 

Both the motions were decreed ; 
in confequence of which, twenty- 
one of them were, by the revo- 
lutionary tribunal, conviéted and 
executed, 

Preffed on all fides by their nu- 
merous enemies, and harraffed by 
inteftine commotions, the National 
Afiembly refolved on {pirited mea- 
fures. On the 18th of Auguit they 
palled a decree, ordering all French- 
men, of a certain age, to appear at 
places appointed on the 10th of 
September, in order to take arms in 
defence of their country. To fup- 
port thefe levies, and to regulate 
their movements, a loan of 1000 
millions was determined on to be 
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raifed by compulfion on the rich 
alone, and various regulations were 
fettled for the above purpofes by 
the two following decrees of the 
23d and 28th Auguft. 

The National Convention having 
heard the report of its committee of 
public fafety, decrees— 

Art. I, From this moment till 
all the enemies fhall have been 
driven from the territory of the re- 
public, all Frenchmen fhall be in 
permanent readinefs for the fervice 
of the armies, 

The young men fhall march to 
the combat: the married men fhall 
forge arms, and tranfport provi- 
fions: the women fhall make tents 
and cloaths, and affift in the hofpi- 
tals: the children fhall make iint 
of old linen: the old men fhall 
caufe themfelves to be carried to the 
public {quares, to excite the courage 
of ‘the warriors, to preach hatred 
againft kings, and the unity of the 
republic. 

Art. II, The national edifices 
fhall be converted into ftorehoufes: 
the ground of the cellars fhall be 
wafhed with ley, to extraét the 
faltpetre. 

Art. 11I, The mufquets and arms 
of calibre fhall be immediately de- 
livered to thofe who are to march 
againft the enemy: the internal fer, 
vice of the republic fhall be per- 
formed with fowling-pieces. 

Art. IV. All faddle-horfes fhall 
be given up, to complete the ca- 
valry; the draught-harfes and others, 
except thofe employed for purpofes 
of agriculture, fhall convey the ar- 
tillery and provifions, 

Art. V. The committee of public 
fafety is charged to take all neceflary 
meafures to eltablifh, without delay, 
an extraordinary manufa€lure of 
arms of all kinds, fuitable to the 
efforts of the French natien. It is 
authorized in confequence, to form 
all the e{tablifhments, manufa&ories, 
and working- places, which fhall be 
deemed neceflary for the execution 
of thofe works; and to fummon 
throughout the republic all the 
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artifts and workmen who can con- 
tribute to their fuccefs, ‘The {um 
of thirty millions fhall be at the 
difpofal of the minifier at war, to 
be taken out of the four hundred 
and twenty-eight millions of livres 
in aflignats, which are in referve in 
the cheft: with three keys. The 
central eftablifhment of this ex- 
traordinary manufacture fhall be at 
Paris, 

Art. VI. The reprefentatives of 
the people fent into the depart- 
ments to execute the prefent law, 
fhall have the fame authority, and 
fhall concert meafures with the coms 
mittee of public fafety; they are 
invefted with the unlimited powers 
attributed to the reprefentatives of 
the people with the armies, 

Art. VII, No Frenchman fum- 
moned to ferve, fhall be fuffered to 
fend a fubftitute. The public func- 
tionaries fhal]l remain on their poft, 

Art, VIII, The rifing or move- 
ment fhall. be general: the unmar- 
ried or widowed citizens, from the 
age of 18 to 25, fhall march firft; 
they fhall form, without delay, in 
the chief place of their diftri€ ; 
they fhall daily be exerciled till the 
day of their departure. 

Art. IX. The reprefentatives of 
the people fhall regulate the calls 
and the marches, fo that the armed 
citizens may not reach the place of 
rendezvous before the fupplies and 
ammunition, and all the me¢hanical 
part of the army fhall have been 
brought together in a competent 
proportion, 

Art. X, The general points of 
rendezvous fhall be determined by 
the circumftances, and pointed out 
by the reprefentatives of the people 
fent out to enforce the execution of 
the prefent law, by advice of the 
gencrals, in concert with the com- 
mittee of public fafety, and the 
executive council. i 

Art. XI. The battalion which 
fhall be organized in every diitriét, 
fhall be ranged under a banner with 
this infcription: ‘ The French na- 
tion rifen again{t tyrants,” 

@) Art. 
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Art, XII. The battalions fhall be 


organized according to the efta- 
bl thed iaws, and their pay fhall be 
the fame as that of the battalions 
now on the frontiers. 

Art, XII. In order to colle& a 
fuflictent quantity of provifions, the 
farmers, and ttewards of the fia- 
tional lands, fhall pour into the 
principal rendezvous of every dif- 
tritt a fuflicient quantity of corn, 
the produce of the faid lands. 

Art. XIV. The proprietors, far- 
mers, and holders of corn, fhall be 
obliged to pay their arrears of taxes 
in the produce of the fields, and 
alfo two thirds of the taxes for 1793. 

Art. XV. The National Conven- 
tion appoints citizens Chabot, ‘Tal- 
lien, Carpentier, Renaud, Darty- 
goytte, Laplanche of Vivre, Mal- 
larme, Legendre, Lanot, Roux-Fu- 
zillac, Paganel, Boiffet, Tallifer, 
Baile, Pinet, Fayan, Lacroix, and 
Ingrand, as adjinéts to the repre- 
fentatives of the people who are 
atually in the armies,- and in the 
departments, in order to execute in 
concert with them the prefent decree. 

Art. XVI. The commiffionersrof 
the primary aflemblies are invited 
to repair, without delay, into the 
clepartments, to fulfil the civic mif- 
fion entrufted to them by the decree 
of the 14th of Anguft, and to re- 
ceive the commiiiions which fhall 
be affigned io them by the reprefen- 
tatives of the people. 

Art. XVII. The minifter at war 
is charged to take all the meafures 
neceflary for the exccution of the 
srefent decree, the fum of fifty mil- 
lions fhail be put at his difpofal, to 
be taken out of the four hundred 
and fiftv exght millions of aflignats 
in the cheft with three keys. 


P O E 


THE POOR POET’s REAL FRIEND. 
A TALE. 


N days of ycie, ere gods were pent at 


P/ 


hoii.e, 
Death, it is faid, wou’d, as he’s pictur’d 
roam ; 


Political Regifter. 


Art. XVIII, The prefent decree 
fhall be fent into the departments 
by extraordinary couriers. 

Ramel, as organ of the com- 
miffion of finances, moved the fol- 
lowing plan of a decree for the com- 
pulfory loan of athoufand millions, 

Art. I. In fifteen days nexi en- 
fuing the publication of the prefent 
decree, the citizens bound to con- 
tribute to the compullory loan, ac- 
cording to the following articles, 
fhall tranimit to the regiftry of the 
municipality, of the place of their 
abode, an exa&t declaration of their 
grofs and neat revenues for the 
year 1793. 

Art. Il. The declaration of their 
revenues arifing from ther real 
property fhail be conformable io 
the valuation made in the affeif- 
ments on the roll: a fifth fhal! be 
deduéied for the land tax. 

Art. II. The declaration of their 
perpetual flate annuities fhall be in 
conformity to their actual amount, 
without any deduétion ‘of con- 
tributions. ” 

Art. lV. Annuities arifing from 
capitals placed out at intereft or in 
trade, fhall be reckoned without the 
deduions of contributions. 

Art. V. Annuities for life, and 
determinable penfions, fhall be efti- 
mated only at half their produce, 
without deduttion of the contribu- 
tions, 

The decree was adopted. 

With thefe two decrees we fhall 
clofe our account of the National 
Affembly of France for this. year ; 
and defer the detail of the pro- 
ceedings of the armies until aus 
thentic accounts can be collefted 
re{pecting them. 


= R es 


Grimly, with pointed dart, his prey wou’d 
crave, 
Some precious morfel for the hungry grave : 
But thinking now his form might raife ou 
fears, 
The varied fhape of each difeafe he wears. 
Poets, 
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P OE 


Poets, ’tis thought, are leaft of death afraid, 

So oft they quote and call him to their 
aid ; 

To Death they owe their great pofthumous 
fame, 

For Bards muft die ere they acquire a 
name. 

This grifly king, in fpite of God’s decree, 

Refolv’d in terrors he’d a modern fee ; 

No fooner thought, he gave the awful nod, 

Lean Care attir’d him, and he upwards 


trod ; 

Tagrhyme, in ‘garret vile’? revolving 
fate, 

And filence told him, that the hour was 
late: 


The farthing candle, for which Clio toil’d, 
The latt «lrop j in its focket, bubling boii’d ; 
On dirty thelf was phac’d his water’d ink, 

Too dark.for writing,--’tis his tafk to think ; 
A hard’ned crutt, now broke a tedious faft, 
And water moift’ned, this, his fpare re- 


att; 
His cand coat, by conftant ufe grown 
old, 
Thro’ its large apertures, 
_. cold; 
The windows broken, all his griefs to 
{well, 
No longer cou’d the northern blafts repel. 
When Death, furmounting five long flights 
or more, 
Without preamble, open’d Tagrhyme’s 
door ; 
The poet’s uncomb’d hair, ftands up on 
end, 
Death to his eyes appears, not like a friend : 
And yet, fo much like fkeletons they were, 
They fecm’d two brothers, and a goodly 
air; ; 
Tagrhyme with trembling fear was much 
opprefs’d, 
But Death, fans compliment, the bard 
addrefs’d ; 
The mufe you've courted fince you drew 
your breath, 
Now court a truer friend,---my name is 
Death ; 
We mutt be intimate, your thoughts ar- 
range, 
A poet for the worfe can never change. 
The fhrinking bard replied, Not quite fo 
bad, : 
Great king, worfe fituations may be had ; 
The honour you have paid my poor abode, 
I own, but {pare me, for my country’s 
good ; 
Attendance at your court pray now exc ufe, 
And fave the forrows of an humble mute. 
I thought, (fays Death) ’mongft poets I 
fhould tind 
At leaft ore man, unto my power refign’d ; 
I am, (cries Tag) yet give a patient éar, 
And you my reafons for delay thall hear 5 


admits the 


‘Pho’ many work, in praiie of you I’ve 
wrote, 
Not one has brought me ina fingle groat : 


of 
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In vain, on other themes, I wield my pen, 

Still I am Jath’d by critics, yiprous men ; 

My numbers flow too light, thofe cenfors 
fay, 

My profe too turgid, and blank verfe too 
Bay 5 


-Now ere I die, I’d pay them back again, 


And prove 
vain: 

And then my body is fo lath-like too, 

The worms wou’d be defrauded of their 
due; 

You know good Death, ’twou’d be a heinous 
fin, 

To make your fubjeéts, (worms and _ rep- 
tiles) thin ; 

Perhaps I may gain renown, may richer 


them prejudic’d, illiterate, 


grow, * 

And then with pleafure, to the grave I’ll 
50. 

Hol, interrupted. Death,---you’ve nought 
to hope, 


On earth, nore than the prefent of a rope ; 

My prey V’ll feize, Vil take the prefent 
time, 

Then yield in peace, thou ragged fon of 
rhyme; 

For man’s exiftence ne’er wou’d have an 
end, 

Was Death to wait, ’till poets finda friend. 


TRANSLATION OF TWO ODES OF 
HORACE, 


BY DR. FRANCIS ATTERBURY. 


Hor nea 


We “uni STI was tond, and you 
kind, 


Nor any dearer’ youth reclin’d 
On your foft bp{om, fought to ret, 
>hraates was not halt fo bieft. 
LY¥orA* 
Wihilft you adored no other face, 
Nor lov’d me inthe fecond piace, 
My happy celebrated tame 
Outfhone ev’in -lia’s envy’d flaine. 
Horace. 
Me Chloe now pofieiles wi.ole, 
Her voice and lyre command nty foul ; 
Nor wou'd I death itfelf deciine, 
Cou’d her life ranfoin’d be with mine. 
Lypra. 
For me young lovely Calais burns, 
And warmth for warmth my heart returns: 
Twice cou’d I life with eate refign, 
Cou’d his be ranfom’d once with niine. 
Horace. 
What if fweet love, whofe bands we broke, 
Again fhou’d tame us to the voke; 
Shou’d banith’d Chioc ceafe to reign, 
And Lydia her left pow’r regain. 
EN pia. 
Tho’ Hefperus be le!s fair than he, 
Thou wilder than the raging Ica, 


vere 


Lighter than down, yet gladly I 
With thee wou'd live, with $e wou'd die. 
a Oz HE, 
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HF, on whofe birth, the Lyric Queen 
Of numbers {mil’d, fhall never grace 
The [ftmian gauntlet, nor be feen 
Firft in the fam’d Olympic race : 
He thall not, after toils of war, 
And taming haughty monarchs pride, 
With laurell’d brows con{picuous far, 
To Jove’s Tarpeian temple ride. 

But him the ftreams, that warbling flow 
Rich Tyber’s tlow’ry meads along, 
And flhady groves {his haunts) fhall. know 

The matter of th’ /Eolian fong. 


The fons of Reme, majeftic Rome! 

Have fix’d me in the Poets choir: 
And envy now, or dead or dumb, 

Forbear to blame what they admire. 
Goddefs of the fweet-founding lute, 

Which thy harmonious touch obcys, 
Who canft the finny race, tho’ mute, 

To cygnets dying accents raile ; 
Thy gift itis, that all with eafe 

My new unrival’d honours own; 
That I ftilllive, and living pleafe, 

O Goddefs, is thy yift alone. 





MARRIED. 

Samuel Sneyd, Efg. of Arlington-ftreet, 
to Mifs Manners, daughter of Licutenant- 
General Manners. . 

Glynn Wynne, Efq. to Mifs Elizabeth 
Hamilton, daughter of the Hon. and Rev. 
George Hamilton. 

The Right Hon, the Earl of Oxford to 
Mifs Scott, daughter of the Rev. Dr. Scott, 
of Itchen. 

harles Mordaunt, Efq eldeft fon of Sir 
John Mordaunt, to Mifs Louila Carter. 

Robert Fielder, Efq. to Mits Mofely, 
eldeft daughter of Sir John Mofely. 

John Bridgman Simpfon, Efq. of Bab- 
worth, to Mifs Eftwicke, daughter of Sa- 
muel Eitwicke, Eig. M. P. 

T. Carter, Efg. of Southampton-build- 
ints, to Mifs Mary Wells, of Cookham, 
Betks. 

John Smith, Efq. to Mi‘s S. Boone. 

Thomas Palmer, Eig. eldeft fon of Sir 
John Palmer, to Mifs Sophia Itham, third 
daughier of Sir juftinian Ifham. 

Gorge Marfuon, Efq. of Manchefter, to 
Mits Oldham, of Afhton. 

Robert Buth, jun. Efq. of Briftol, to 
Mifs Stratton. 

S. Toller, Efq. to Mifs Cory, of Cam- 
bridge. 

Capt. Cuaries Grecn, of the marines, to 
Mrs. Cay. | 

W. C. Sheppard, Lfq. of Feverfham, to 
Mifs Bonhain. 

TY. R. Wrench, Efg. to Mifs Clarke, of 
Brenttord. 

The Duke of Manchefter, to Lacy Sufan 
Gordons 

Peter Vere, Efg. of Knightfbridge, to 
Milfs Eggington, of Nottingham. 

The Rev. Teinple Chevalier, to Mifs 
Edgcumb. 

Capt. Rickets, of the navy, to Lady 
Elizabeth Lawibert. 

Capt. Douglafs, to Mrs. Riddal, o Bry- 
antton-ftrect. 

The Hon. Major Cochran, brether te the 
Earl of Dundonaid, to Lady Georgina 
Johnftone, daughter of the Earl of Hope- 
town. 

Sir John Orde, to Mifs Frere, of Strat- 
ford- plaee. 


Robert Hamilton, Efq. of Wanthead, to 
Milfs Cog: en. 

Henry Wolfelev, Efq. fon of Sir W. 
Wollcley, to Milfs Halliday. 

The Right Hon. Lord Mountjoy, to 
Mifs Wallace. ' 

David Pennant, Efgq. of Downing, in 
Flinthhire, to Mifs Louita Peyton. 

Dit D. 

At Writtle, in Effex, Mr. Wright, far. 
mer, aged gg. 

Robert Do-iwell, Efg. principal regifter 
of the court of arches. . 

; a 76, Mr. William Pedhead, of Pen- 
rith. 

Aged 99, Mr. Perkes, of Chefter. 

At Mansfield, James Walker, Efq. late 
miafter of the ceremonies at Margate. 

At the poor-houfe at Tenterdon, in Kent, 
aged 104 years, Henry Smallwood; he 
could read without fpectacles to the day of 
his death. 

At Lynn Regis, Norfolk, Robert Ha- 
milton, M. D. tellow of the college of phy- 
figians, Edinburgh. 

James Rodney, Efq. brother of. the late 
Lord Rodney. 

At Whitehall, James Wolfe, Efg. of the 
board of works. 

Mrs. Roberts, of Abergavenny. 

At the Hayue, the Countels Dowager 
Bentinck. 

Mrs. C. Smith, daughter of Mrs. Beaver, 
of Dover-ftreet. 

The Right Hon, Lady Elizabeth Hay, 
daughter of the Earl of Lrro}. 

Baron Hamilton, of: the Court of Ex- 
chequer in Ireland. 

Mrs. Webb, of Covent-garden theatre. 

Lieutcnhant-generai Jones, colonel of the 
ad regiment of foot. 

William Blackwood, Efq. late captain in 
the ro8th regiment of foot. 

Peter Crauford, Eig. formerly proprictor 
of the opera-houte. 

Aged 67, Lady Harriot Conyers. 

The Right Hen. Peter Lord King. 

James Scott, Etq. of Hamimertmith. 

Munbee Goldbourne, Efq. of Portland- 





ce. 

ohn Raichen Welt, Efg. of Harley-ftreet. 
Vor 
jenn 

















John Buller, Efq. one of the commif- 
fioners of the excife. ‘ 

T. F. Buxton, Efq. of Earls Calne, Effex. 

George Savage, Efg. lieutenant-colonel 
of the Gloucefterfhire ‘nilitia. 

The Hon. Samuel William Haughton, 
fpeaker of the Houfe of Aflembly of Ja- 
miaica. 

At Patterdaic-hall, in the county of 
Weftmoreland, aged 92) John Mounfey, 
Efq. commonly called king of Patterdale. 

William Chapman, Etq. of Newcaftle. 

The Rev. Briggs Carey, rector of Maf- 
alton, Norfolk. 

Aged 66, the reigning Duke of Wirtem- 


berg. 


The Rev. John Rolt, rector of Brom- 
hem, Wilts. 

The Rev. Thomas Smith, rettor of 
Coton, Northamptonthire. 

The Hon. Thoinas Fitzmaurice, brother 
to the Marquis of Lanfciowne. 

Alex. Hegginfon, E!q. of Harley-ftreet. 

Gilbert Slater, Efq. one of the directors 
of the London Affurance Company. 

William Watfon, Efq. fenior furgeon of 
the Weftminfter Hofpital. 

Aged 77, Peter Roberts, Efq. remem- 
brancer of the city of London. 

The Rev. Hubberfly, of Hailgham. 

At Doncatter, aged 78, Mrs. Bridget 





Monibly Regifter. 






George Samuel Vifcount Motnhtgarret. 

Sedley Burdet, Efq. 

Baron de Tott, author of Memoirs ott 
the Turks and Tartars. 

The Rev. Richard Radcliffe, re@tot of 
Holwell, in Dorfetthire. 

The Rev. Charles Coldwell, prebendary 
of Rochefter and Chichefter. 

The Rev. Thomas Afcough, of Man- 
chefter. 

The Rev. James Cory, late fellow of 
Caius College, Cambridge. 

The Rev. James Dimf{dale, vicar of Crats 
field, in Suffolk. 

Edward King, Efq: a member of the 
parliament of Ireland. 

At Chichefter, aged 64, Mrs. Anne 
Clarke. 

Meredith Price the younger, Efq. of 
Lincoln’s-Inn- Fields, 

Mrs. Huddlesford, reli of the late Dr. 
Huddlesford. 

Mrs. Mary Hoghton, fifter of Sir Harry 
Hoghton. 

At Leatherhead, George Adams, Efq. 

Mrs. Riflowe, of Woodbridge. 

John Hodgfon, Efq. of Epfom, Surrey. 

Mrs. Elizabeth Pater, ef Great Smith- 
ftrect, Weftminfter. 

Capt. Andrew Davidfon, many years in 
the fervice of the Eaft-India Company. 

In Newgate, Lord George Gordon. 





PRICES OF STOCKS. 


Botvile. 

Nov. 22. 
Bank Stock - - = - 1654 
3 per Cent. Confolidated 944 
4 per Cent. Confolidated 88} 
gs per Cent. Navy 4 - 107$ 
Long Annuities + - + 21 3-16 
Short Annuities - + + 9% 
India Stock - - * + 208 
India Bonds - + + - 24 pr 
South Sea Stock - - - — 
New Navy - + = = 93 dif. 
Exchequer Bills - - - 12 pr. 
Lottery Tickets - - - 15 18 6 











Nov. 30 Dee. 7. Dec. 16. 
1694 1673 
73:3 744 743 
go 89% 89 
109 1083 _—- 
213 21 5-16 21 7-16 

9g 11-16 9¢ Qg t1-18 
ca 27 pr. 24 pr. 

83 dif a3 dif. 73 dif, 

12 pr 13 pr. 10 pr. 

15 16 o iga7° © 15 16 6 














Second ditto 348. —— 358. 345. 


Dec. 2. Dec. g. Dec. 16. Dees 494 
Wheat - - - + 36s. to 478. 40s. to 44s, 38s. to 48s. 38s. to sos. 
Barley - - - - 305. — 368. 305. — 35s, 26s. — 35s. 26s. — 36s 
Rye - = - © = 308. —= 32S 305. — 325. 30S. — 335. 30s. — 325. 
Oats - - = = 225. — 298. 228. — 95. 238. — 308. 225. — 308 
Pale Malt- - + 41S. — 458. 428. — 455. 41S. — 458. 428. — 455. 
Amber ditto - - 425. — 468. 435. —— 46s. 43s. — 46s. 435. — 46s 
Peas - - © - 48s. — 538. 40. — 52s. 46s. — 52s. 46s. — cts 
Beans - - - - 365. — 425. 375. — 408. 375. -—- 40S. 358. — 38s 
Tares = - + = 325. — 348- 39S. — 34S. 30s. 345- 508- —— 355 
Fine Flour - - - 373. — 388. 378. -— 38s. 38s. -- ocs. 38s. — oos 


Third ditto 235. ~~ a68. 255. 











